









































PURE TONE. PERFECT TOUCH. 
THOROUGH CONSTRUCTION. 


_ Spencer 


MATLMIANIC AL 


HORIZONTAL GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & GO., 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO EXPERTS, 
461 & 463, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 


AND BRANCHES. 





ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, LTD. 


12, Park Row, Leeds. The following well-known Makers are 103, New BondSt., London, 
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CORNER. WEBER corchesTRELLe) 
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STEINWAY 
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—— ( ENGLISH PIANO a 
. PLAYER-PIANDS. 


SHOWROOMS: 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 


ESTEY ORGANS | Estey Organ Co. 


ESTEY PIANOS 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH, RATHBONE PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LON DON, W. 























THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 


Committee. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C. L., M. A., Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., CANTAB. 
. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M. A., Mus. Doc., é. Y i GresHam Pro FESSOR OF Mosic. 
AR RIGHT, Eso. GUSTUS ote w tag” ‘ 


ROBERT BRIDGES, Eso., M.A., M.B., é. a LLOY oo A., Mus. Doc. 
E we, Poet-Laureate. ag . ROOT AM, Eso. » Mus. Doc. 
SQ., A., 


E. J. DEN 
J. * PULLER: MAITLAND, + aes M.A., F.S.A. Ww BARCLAY SQUIRE, Bs Eso., Ly ~ F.S.A., F.R. > S., 
ALAN GRAY, Esco., M., ’Mus. Doc. - WOOLDR DGE, Ese., Hom. Sec. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 

‘“‘The Yorkshire Feast Song.” XI. “ Birthday Odes for Queen Mary” 
‘Dido and Af=neas.”’ —Part I. 
‘The Masque” in ‘Timon of XII. “The Fairy Queen.” 

Athens.” 3 XIV. «Sacred Music "—Part II. 
*« Ode on the Duke of Gloucester's XV. ‘Welcome Songs for Charles II. 
se Twihcetonetd of Three Parts.” and Joann Fe vane b 

. XVI. ‘* Dramatic Music "—Part I. 


« Harpsichord and Organ Music.” 
«Ten Sonatas of Foue Parts.” | XVII. “Sacred Music "—Part III. 
“ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” XVIII. ‘‘ Welcome Songs "—Part II. 


** Dioclesian.” XIX. ‘“ The Indian Queen,” and ‘ The 
“« Three Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.”’ Tempest.” 


Subscription Price as One Guinea per Yolume net. 
Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at special rates. 

















Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the chronological order of the Anthems, and of 
printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it was 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present the 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 

The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon: Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum), 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses. 

January, 1910. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


No. 887.— Vol. 58. ANUARY : Price 3a.; Postage 14d. 
Registered at the General Post Jz 4 LIN I, I9I7. : ee * 
Office for Canadian Postage. Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. | THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kin lelegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—*‘ 1160, Wester 
Conpucror: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. seiceree 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
SATURDAY, TANUARY 6, aT 3 President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G, 
: AY, Je d , 3. , 
“ Director : 
ME SS ] AH e m 2 H ANDEL., | Sit C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
M RUTH VINCENT Hon. Secretary: CHaRtes Morey, Esq. 
Miss R N1 ccmemningainen 


Miss PHYLLIS LETT The EASTER TERM will commence « 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. | Entrance Examinati Thursday, Jam 
Mr. HERBERT BROWN A Junior eneidanh is established for Pupils up to 16 years of age. 
The Examination for Associateshif, A.R.C.M., will take place 
» a ieee neee FT A in April, 1917. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY >» Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
LC > 4 : Registrar 
REQUIEM . 2 VERDI. | “THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FU ND 
M CARRIE TUBB. (Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
Mapame KIRKBY LUNN British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Mr. ALFRED HEATHER Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
At the Organ: Mr. L. Bavrour, Mus. Bac. — 
| Examination Regulations, List of College Publicatior 
Arena, 6s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 4s. 3d.; Unreserved, | may be had on application 
Gallery (Pr ymenade), 1s. 2d. } H. A. HARDING, H 
sci ici dani dei | Kensington Gore, S.W. 
ROY P fs YE q - JSIC ~ TT 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, GUILDHALI 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C, 
Established by the Corporation of London. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
essences pig spans ten be gal PRINCIPAL = “s 2 LANDON RONALD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. : 08 PS ‘ 

President: H.R.H. Tux Duxe or Commavenr, K.G. COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 

PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 

‘ JPERA, 

LENT TERM begins January 8th. Entrance Examination, OPERA + : , 
January 4th, at 2 o'clock. The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. 
Fortnightly Concert, January 27th, < 


Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzir, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Lecture by Dr. H. W. Richards, January 24th and 31st, at 3.30. Examinations (open to general public), free. 
Organ Recital, Janu 29th, at 3. | H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which | — -—— —_—__—— 
an be obtained on application. Mi iS’ S ) MUS 7 

P. QUARRY, Acting Serta "MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 


T HE AS SSOCI A T E D B O, ARD | Principal: ALBert J. Cross, A. BnA.te. Shay Professors. 


A!l Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fifth Year. 
———— Prospectus from THe Secretary, Albert Square. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. — ———_— 


ROY AL 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sycvasus A). | = — " ‘ = — 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Cer atres. MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
In Practical Subj jects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. | 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, February | 
7th, 1917. 





Patroness: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. AvoLtpH Bropsky. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytiasus B). 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- The New COLLEGE YEAR « 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April Examinations close We inesday, January 31st, 1917. 
Theory ay set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre o7 
Sehost) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 


pened on Tuesday, October 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students 
Students are required to enter upon a ¢ ymplete. course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the ye ar, £30. Spe cial fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
: Board offers anr ay SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
. or R.C.M. for Two mr Three Years. 
Syllabuses A and B Sylla us in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
Entry Forms, and any further po eet ation, may be obtained post-free 


from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 


Telegrams: ‘Associa, London.’ 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


| curric ulum. 

} he Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations 
} and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. Organ—Dr. TuHos. KEIGHLEY. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


6 and 7, Buomr1re.p Crescent, Pappincron, W. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founder and Director: Mr. James BaTss. 





Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, Patron: His Grace Tue Duxe or Legps. 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, ae 
— ————— BoarD OF EXAMINATION. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. |? "px'SemorS\Houoway, Mux Doc Oxon FRCON 


Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Prin: ipal. 











SCHOOL OF MUSIC. G. AucustUs Hotes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
isi sir Epw CLG. .M., Mus. ., LL.D. -_ . —- aan . » 
} i —--; ~~. + eee EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER 
irector “ ; : nrock, M.A. e... 
Visiting Examiner .. R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, Vor 
Ce ; a Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
SEONES BS eey London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingdom 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September Ny to | in APRIL. he day of entry, March 15. Author 
be : JIN" 1 g anuary 15 March 31); ; 

December | 16) ; . WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31) SYLLABUS for 1917, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may Faul 
SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). be had on application to the Secretary. How 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, ae 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. The HIGHE ‘R EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomz as of Associate | the Re 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— (A.L.C.M.) and Li icentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, on 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. an d Decem! ver ; and for the Diplomas of Associa ate in Music (: A. Mus. “Ts. 
— L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 8 
TAI TIT Ee Demrnrw . - (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. Vorni 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. LOCAL CENTRES may be formed i in districts unrepresented, either me De 
~~ enaeennal in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL [| | Hi 
Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :—Matriculation, CENTRES may also be arrange od. na id 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., In the Educ atic nal Department students are received and thoroughly oa Co 
and Mus. D., September only. trained under the best Professors _at moderate fees. Lessons may © Is: 
For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, | Commence from any date. or full information apply, “Th 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. A. G AMB IER HOLMES, Secretary. knows 
Telegrams : “* Supertonic Reg. London.” Telephone: 3870 Central. Breare 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, - . 
LONDON. YIANOFORTE TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION J gyoac 











U b t the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) for the A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA. 
INCORPORATED 1861 r Candidates. By A. H. Fillingham, A.R.C.M. 
DE RS STREET, UX Street, Lonpon, W. tes want ad\ of this kind.”"—M7usical Herald. 
sident: Tue M Hon, THe Marqut F ANGLESEY, inal and ¢€ uragingly helpful.”—J. H. Thomas, Esq. H. 
I r f Exam t : op ieiennes 
Principa J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.LS., Mus. Doc. Price One Shilling - 
|. M. Bextiey, Mus Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. Sir C 
H Director Studies: ¢ RCHILL Siptey, Mus. Doc., F.1 G.C.M. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Sir F 





tacoma lar The drudge ry of 











Aut 
Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas cf Pa . . ” (Auge 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professiona -- ~t . ‘on al li } > | 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. Pp I a CUlS l n > a dO l S 1 CC 
Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. . . 
Practical E , : ; ld i : All necessity for “‘ Keyboard Drudg has been abolished by my am 
T « aminations are now being held , “un : , ? ~ 
avy ica xaminat are now being held at the various Centres. From Brain to Keyboar : nstead of spending years in ] 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. wearisome ‘* practising daily, you need give only a 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. few months for a few minute at Ox 
Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. e mastery of the piano which my System will give you is Diplo 
A mn ations t e addressed as usual to The Secretary, e by the slow and laborious “ practice” methods, even and L 
Regi ( € Burleigh St St i, W.C. though y« pend years in diligent d gery. Hor 
eae . > numb¢e 
- This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System those 
+" >D ATE ~TT Ar rf , . : 
INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH Count 





‘ . 4 ” 
— m on ‘et ly B - k ay | “(| to cor 
MUSICIANS. From Brain to Keyboard” | és 

Founded 1888. ~ 

Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. ~ ° ’ ase ] 
aie ay oy ogee Macdonald Smith’s System R 
President: Tun x. Rav. Bunce }. & C. WELLDOM, DD. of Touch and Technique. 
DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), Improvement starts with the very first 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and | “hatever your age or proficiency. The 






lesson and success is certain 
ssons are given by post and 


at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. will be carefully adageed to your ae ae epee, Ca ee oh 

pele cats stead, attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation at the 

Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant ienages L.R.. 
Appointment S. Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warder " the advantages of whic h he stated, he veld cordially endorse from his 
18, Berners Street, London, W. own personal experience. Over 7,000 successful students testify to its 


wonderful value. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUS SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: M 
‘ “ Tieht on Pianoforte Playing. 


J. X W. CH I { E STE R This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods M 


used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all 








(O. M. KLING, Proprietor). grades of proficiency. When replying, please state whether average a 
New Appress: or advanced pianist. ——- 
11 (eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, wW. 

(1st Floor). ~ D 

Larce Stock or ENGiIsH, Frencu, aND Russian Music, AND OF M. M A + D O N A L D S M I 7 Hi. ~ 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. TUr 
- ALR. 
19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. Park, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


MR. JOHN MacLENNAN (TENOR). 





185, Loughborough Road, Brixton. Telephone: Brixton 1702 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 

Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 
MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 

TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘ Vocalism, = cution: Its First Principles, a al 
Faults and their i lie Now Published : ‘‘ Vocal Techniq 
How it feels to Sing. 3S. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 

‘The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘‘ Lancelot,” in 


the Referee. 


‘One of the sanest of sane expositions.”—A/usical Courier, N.Y. 





‘Is a reliable e non in all branche Gentlewoman. 

‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”"—astern 
Morning News. 

** Do not hesitate to cx mmend. Glasgow Herald. 

His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers. lderdeen Free Press. 

*Common-sense in all he utters. Leeds Mercury. 


* Is an acknowledged authority. Western Morning News. 

‘I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 

knows more about the voice and vocal producti than Mr. W. H. 
Breare. Younterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 


Address : 








*“ HERALD” BurL_pIncs, HARROGAT! 


ReviseR TO Messrs. Nove co ror Turrty-Two YEAaRs. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED vom PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, Ardwick Road, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly » guia - 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Senene Exvcar, O.M., 


Sir Freperick BrinGe, C.V.O., Dr. Wacrorp Davigs, 
DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

Author of “‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: 
Address: 

Ma BOURNE Houses, Hup DERSFIELD. 


MusIcAL 


** Harewood,” 








Its Technique and Expression.’ 








D® AL LISON instruc ted by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
London, and Durham Universities, 
L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“* Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Col ges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and seventy-nine. Dr . Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of ( omposition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 


Diplomas of F.L.C, M., 



















] EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park R: ange, Victoria P ark Manchester. 








L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 


M®& R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
“Form and Teaching” and ‘“‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS. , 1910-1916. 


(September, 1916: 


A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORR). 
R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPON DENCE 
COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C. M. Exams. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-16 : 20 Correspondence Successes. 


R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 
the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


102 Correspondence Pupils Successful. 
15 SUCCESSES.) 


Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., 
R. CUTHBERT H ARRIS, Mus. Doc. Duneim., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 348 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 
Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: Streatham 487. 





ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by yon if desired. 


D®: a KARN N (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 


Toro nto), continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. * 

Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
N ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor and 

Examiner in Singing, Royal hes ademy of Music, has arranged a 
series of SIX LECTURE-LESSONS in the ART OF TEACHING 
SINGING suitable for beginners, to commence in January, 1917. For 
particulars apply, 40. Wigmore Street, W. , 











I R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc, F.E.1I.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovuste CouNTERPOINT AND CANON, 55. net 
FUGUE 1s. 6d. net 
ELEMENTS OF Mus s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuHuRCH Music. 2s. net. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaAL Terms. 6d. net. 
DicTIONARY oF Musica Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MELoDy. 3d. net. 
Imi VISATION, 1s. 6d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1. 








A r HU R 
f\% A.R.C.M., P 


497, Coventry Road, 
ISS F. 


N L.R.A.M. and 


MA NGELSDORFF, 
ianist (Specialist), coaches for Piar 
Birmingham. 


L.R.A.M., 


,0forte Diplomas. 





HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“* Form and Te aching, ’ &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
a and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 

A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


D® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coac hing for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 


and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 

N ISS MARGARET Y OU NG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 

Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 

Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 

Musical Terms(English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vic arage, Norwich, 
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A* r (29, ine Jigible ) SEEKS 
Appointment as LAY-CLERK or ORGANIST and C.-M. 
Several years’ Cathedral experience. Highest references. R.A. J., 


c/o Novello & Co., 


( RGANIST - 
St. Margaret's, 
side of Manchester. 


Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


CHOIRMASTER WANTED for 
Altrincham. Handsome suburb on Cheshire 
Fine church and organ. Liberal stipend to suitable 


man. None but first-class Choir-trainers should apply. Write to The 
Vicar, St. Margaret's, Altrincham. 











JROFESSIONAL ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


DESIRES A RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has had ten years 
experience in well-known London Church, from whic h in addition to 
salary he received gifts in appreciation of his services. L., 23, West- 
bourne Park Road, Bayswater, W. 

RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER desires 

APPOINTMENT. §S.-E. District preferred. Evangelical. 
Communicant. Apply, ‘‘ Diapason,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 


Wardour Street, W. 
“HE ORGANIST OF THE FOUNDLING will 


shortly have a VACANCY for a PUPIL-ASSISTANT. Apply 
by letter, Dr. Davan Wetton, 36, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, Ww. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 
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EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with Just Pusisuep. 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for oo Lane pe ny seeming 
&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, | _ in * i “e 
recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & y 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. OL R \ ILLAGE IN SU M M E R 
a = atin SIX EASY PIECE 
RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual Pipe Organ CES 
for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown FOR THE 
by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hi: amilton Evans & Co., 54, London 5 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 693 PIANOFORTE 
Sydenhz am. 
ay 1. Asleep in the Meadows. | 4. In the Church. 
DF, ANOF ORT rE, GR¢ AN ND, , BRO: ADWOOD. Full 2. A Dance on the Green. | 5. Gossips. 
size. Splendid condition. £25. Apply, 65, St. Julian’s Farm 3» Old Pedlar Jim. | 6. A Visit to the Fair. 
Road, West Norwood, from 6 to 8 p.m. 
tap es Ae COMPOSED BY 
HE SINGER'S GUIDE, by MARIE WITT.— ‘TREMENT SPTTR T 
Vocal Exercises, with Advice on Natural Voice-Training. Third CLEMENT M. SPU RLING. 
Edition now ready (Novello & Co.), 2s. 6d. net. Madame Marie Witt, (Op. 11.) 
Professor of Singing (formerly Royal Opera, Hanover). Lessons. 
oO ld aida Vale. . one . 
S, Bi mfield Road, Maida Vale. — : _—_ Price One Shilling and Sixpence. N if 
ij ASS SINGERS should buy SONGS OF THE 
NIGHT (Oakley) Two sets: 1 to 4and 5 to7. 1s. 6d. each set. **More important is the set of six easy pieces by Clement Spurling 
Weekes & Co., 14, H unover Street, W. Ane called ‘Our Village in Summer.’ They deserve recommendation as 
: containing much that is artistically fresh, alike in melody, harmony, and 
APPOINTMENTS FOR rhythm.” —7he Times, October 19, 1916. 
TRO _ 
MUSIC STUDENTS & TEACHERS. =< 
London: Novgt_to anv Company, Limited. F 
We always have upon our 2 ow beske a number of vacancies 
in well-known educational establishments for those qualified [ ) H 
to teach, or who desire to take up teaching as a profession. O LL > O US si SUIT Be 
If you desire to gain a more lucrative and congenial FIVE LITTLE PIECES 
position, let us enter your name upon our books; our 
extensive connections throughout the musical and scholastic — CAI 
world enable us to secure you a suitable appointment LITTLE FOLK 
quickly. am CO! 
Write for application form— sea . 
PE PIANOFORTE SOLO. Cor 


THE 


L ON LD )N P R( )FESSIE )N AL RE GIS a m Deliyys Washing Day. | Z Daily's Lullaby. cor 


Dolls’ Waltz. | 








18, OLD CAVENDISH STREET ‘ DA’ 
COMPOSED BY 
See et pe 7 . DA 
PIANO PEDALS ieee SUsaes SAS m. ma 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a ice Two Shillings. 
u Staster Panene. Price Two Shillings ELI 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, - PA 
Dear Mr. Mackin, Nov. 8, 1910. London: NovgeLto anp Company, Limited. EL 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have EL! 


fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 


— LE COLamAR F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. WO O D LA N D DA N . ES EL 


Terms :—Cash, on instalnsete of 8s. per month. A SET OF EASY PIECES FL] 

Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to — o GO 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., PIANOFORTE., HO 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 4: The Caches Dances. HO 


1. The Squirrel’s Dance. 
2. The Hedgehog's Dance. 
3. The Grasshopper’s Dance. 





5. The Magpie’s Dance. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS 
BY COMPOSED BY | KR 


ALBERT HAM, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. ERNEST NEWTON. LE 








I HEARD THE Voice or Jesus say. Baritone Solo and Chorus. Price Two Shillings. 
r.T.8.B. (Unaccompanied) 4 os ee e oo @ 8 om LE 
Hark ! WHAT MEAN TH SE Hoty Bs ICES (Christmas. ) 2 - ict 
Arranged from Bortniansky. s.a.t.B. (Unaccompanied.) London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. RE 
(Performed by the Roy: IC he ral Society) ‘ o 2 ¥ 


Pepal AND MANUAI sc ALES AND ARPE« GIOS FOR 1 THE — ne: 6 WEBSTER’S WE 


Tue ORNAMENTS AND GRACEs as used by 7 S. Bach and Handel, 


op oe Apres tom yong lag CHILD'S PRIMER WE 


THe DESERT SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE 


Baritone and Tenor (or Soprano) Soli and Chorus. s.A.T.B. ? OF THE WE 
Tue Sous or THE RiGutreous. (Unacce >mpanied) Full Anthem 4 ‘d TS 
os, race THEORY OF MUSIC. 
(He Sonrrupes or THE Passion. Lenten Cantata for Soli (TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND.) 
(Tenor and Bass) and Chorus 1 6 Price One Shilling. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
“NGLISH TUNE to “NOW THANK WE agpantin : mere ER RC 
= ALL OUR GOD,” with two others to well-known Hymns, for- ] ASS SINGERS should buy THE VOICE OF 

merly inscribed to the late Sir Joun Stanger. Price bea ys ce. Specimen THE DEEP (Oakley). Compass G (or low E flat) to E flat. 
from J. J. Jones, 8, Brecknock Road, Bristol.—Novello & Co., London. | Price 1s. 6d. net. Weekes & Co. 14, Hanover Street, W. 


London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC 


FOR 


SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


Pair. SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c. 


uw 





N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 


oben to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 


:ndation as 


ABBREVIATIONS. 








F.S. (Full Score). F.O, (Full Orchestra). S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). P.C, (Piano Conductor), 

rE F.S. F.O s.0. P.S P.C 
Ss. D Ss. D S. D. Ss. D Ss D 

CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte we oe “~ i oe 4 0 1 6 i 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 1st Entr’acte from ‘‘ Nero” Suite os I2 9 — 20 1 6 

COWEN, F. H. ws ... May,” from ‘The Months” ... — — 3 0 2 0 —_ 

COWEN, F.H. ..._... { “a Scgleh Dances agit 3 6 és 4 3 1 6 ” 

DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Stringsand Organ) 2 oO — I 9 5 « 

DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 © 5 0 - I 6 _ 
ELGAR, EDWARD... .... Chanson de Matin... 2 6 ~- 3 0 I 6 o 6 

ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Nuit ... ane — £8 -- 29 1 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) moa -- , -— I 9 1 6 I oO 

rae ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Pleading (Song)... i one — -- 2 6 — o 6 
ES | ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare ... -—-~ 93 @ 4 9 20 = 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings oaly) _ _ — 2 6 2 0 = 
| GOUNOD _.... o ... Thereisa green hill far away (Song) — 3 6 -- o 6 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH ... Souvenir de Printemps... _ -- = 3 3 20 -- 

ce. HOLST, G. VON ... ... Greeting se ae _ a 3 — a= 
JOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A sine oi oe _ — 5 0 1 6 o 6 
KREUZ, EMIL edd ... Conversation Amoureuse ... ae — — 5 0 20 I oO 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Andantino ... it ~ Me = — 4 3 1 6 I oO 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. _... Chant sans Paroles one si — 3 9 1 6 = 

| LEMARE, EDWIN H. ... Minuet Nuptiale ... isa win _ — >. 3 — o 6 

ee | REED, W. H. a ... Serenade from Suite Vénitienne ... — — 3 6 re) o 6 
WENDT, THEO. .... ... Air de Ballet = nie “— a 5 6: 2 0 I oO 

| WEST, JOHN E. ... —_.... Intermezzo... we eee ~ 3 9 ~_ o 6 

| WEST, JOHN E. .... ... Maypole Dance ... one eco _— 10 0 2 0 1 6 

| (Zo be continued.) 
Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(InstrTuTED 1872. 


President : 
HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


THE RT. K.P. 


Director of Examinations : 


LENT TERM begins. 
The Choir resumes Rehearsals 
The Orchestral Class reassembles 


rse of Musical 


Januar) 
January 
January 18 
January 30.—First of a Cor 
Dr. C. W. Pearce. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 


Musical Sul Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical 


History Lectures by 


jects: The lessons 


are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 
Any number Of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. The College is « pen to beginners as well as to the more pre ficient 
tudent 


Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees ir 
| 4) f 







Music ur gnised Teachers the University 

Students : » for the Degrees of other Universities, the 
E.xaminatior | College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, &c. 

The Orcuestrat, Cuorar, the Operatic, and CHamper Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and Vocal Training are taught by qualified 


professors 

The Class for Training B 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 


»ys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 


Students are admitted to the Junior SCHOOL up to 16 years of age at 
reduced fees. : 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 
provide complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
London University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 





Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on 


application to the undersigned. 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


LISHED. 


THREE CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE 
ORGAN. 
:. WINCHESTER NEW. 2, BURFORD. 
ST. MICHAEL. 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Just Pus.isnep. — 
QUATRE ESOUISSES 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


3 ©Autrefois. 


tr. En Causant. | 
4. Mot de la fin, 


Paillettes d'or. 
COMPOSED 
LEOPOLD ASHTON. 


BY 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 








BROADWOOD 
ANOS 





BOSWORTH & CO. 


NOVELTIES. 1917. NOVELTIES. 





MISCHIEF. A 


Byford. 


bright New Intermezzo. By Francis 


2s. net. 
DANS LE JARDIN (“A Garden Fair”). 

By Felix Corbett. Is. 
THE WHITE RABBIT. 


Felix Corbett. 


A dainty piece- 
6d. net. 

A melodibus little work. By 
Is. net. 
REVERIE. Another charming work. By Laurence Sturdy. 

Is. 3d. net. 

THE BELLS, THE 
THE GIPSY. Four Recreation Studies. 
By J. Burnell. ts. 
PETITE VALSE. 


Pierre Gascon. 


LEGEND, THE DIALOGUE, 
Boswort! 
Edition. net. 

A sparkling little composition. 
Is. 3d. net 

ONE FLEETING HOUR. Song. A CoLossaL Success. 
By D. LEE. 2s 


By 


net 


If any difficulty in obtaining Lists, write direct to: 
BOSWORTH & CO.,, 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Publishers of the Four Great Piano Methods: 
* Bertncer’s Tutor,” “Granam P. Moore's First Princip.es,” 
““Warp's Procressive,” and ‘‘ Wickins’ Rapin Meruop.’ 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 





ED BY THE Bach CHorr On 
DECEMBER 12, 1916.) 


THE CHIVALRY OF THE SEA 
NAVAL ODE 
ROBERT "BRIDGES. 


SET TO FOR FIVE-PART 


ORCHESTRA 


CHORUS 


BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Price One SHILLING. 
String Parts (in the Press). 
Full Score and Wind Parts M.S. 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


London: Nove.tto anv Company, Limited, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CRITIC. 
By HUGH ARTHUR SCOTT. 


(Continued from November number, ~p. 480.) 


III.—THE ART OF HEARING AND OF JUDGING. 


It is recorded of Bishop Wilberforce that he was 
once asked by a soulful feminine neighbour at a 
dinner party what in his experience had been the 
most difficult thing in life. Whereupon the Bishop, 
who had a keen sense of humour and a strong dislike 
of humbug, made answer, as he dived for the second 
or third time to retrieve his serviette, ‘Oh, I haven’t 
a doubt on that point, my dear lady ; my greatest 
difficulty in life has always been to keep a table napkin 
on a silk apron.’ 

What in turn is the greatest difficulty of the critic ? 
I don’t know that I have available any answer as racy 
and epigrammatic as the bishop’s, but I should be 
disposed to say that one at least of the critic’s greatest 
difficulties is really to hear the music that is performed. 
The truth is that the art of listening with real intent- 
ness to music for any length of time involves powers of 
concentration which are not by any means universally 
possessed. 

I remember on one occasion some years ago 
attending a concert with a not too musical friend 
when the ‘Walkiirenritt’ was one of the pieces in the 
programme. Those were days when that stirring bit 
of musical scene-painting (as Wagner himself once 
described it) was less familiar than it is to-day, and 
the enthusiasm which it aroused was so great that it 
had to be played all over again. When the orchestra 
had finished for the second time my friend turned to 
me and inquired in all innocence if I knew what the 
second piece was. He had positively not recognised 
even the ‘ Walkiirenritt’ on its repetition—an achieve- 
ment in the art of not hearing which might be thought 
almost impossible save for one absolutely devoid of 
any aural sense at all. 

Yet it is astonishing what can be done in this way 
sometimes even by those quite well equipped—as a 


chance question to a neighbour will occasionally reveal. | 
Was such a song, for instance, sung in French or | 


Russian? Answer: ‘Oh! really, upon my soul, I 
didn’t notice.’ Or perhaps the inquiry may have been 
as to whether a singer was a soprano or a contralto, 
or whether the first part of a movement was repeated, 
or whether the soloist introduced a cadenza, or whether 
something else was or was not done which it might be 
thought equally impossible to escape noticing. And 
yet it will constantly happen that the feat was none 
the less achieved, and that the circumstance did in 
fact pass unobserved. 

The explanation is of course that unless one 
deliberately concentrates and makes a point of 
listening intently it is the easiest thing in the world 
to listen to music without really hearing it at all. 
‘To Newton and to Newton’s dog Diamond,’ said 
Ruskin, ‘ what a different pair of universes! Yet the 
image on the optical retina of each was probably the 
same.’ So it is with listeners at a concert. So many 
have ears to hear but do not use them. A good way 
to realise the difference between merely hearing and 
hearing thoroughly is to listen to the comments of a 





professional musician on the performances of a rival. 
Imagine De Pachmann, say, listening to Godowsky 
playing Chopin’s G minor Ballade. What things he 
would notice with his ears preternaturally sharpened 
by the intense interest of a rival practitioner 
which would escape even the most attentive ordinary 


| hearer ! 


Nor is it necessary to think only of De Pachmanns 
and Godowskys in this connection. Artists much less 
distinguished resemble even the greatest in this matter 
of listening intently and with quite exceptional results 
when the work of a fellow-professional is in question. 

| I should be inclined to say indeed that there is no 
more useful experience for a youthful critic than to 
attend performances in company with other artists 
and to hear their comments. Nor do I mean this 
only in the cynical sense as implying that jealousy 
and malice will render them diabolically acute in 
| detecting all the faults. On the contrary—and to the 
credit of human nature be it said—it is notorious that 
performers usually make the most generous of 
listeners ; if they detect the faults they recognise the 
merits also, and having a keener appreciation than the 
layman of the difficulties involved are all the more 
ready to recognise what is praiseworthy. There are 
|; exceptions no doubt, but speaking generally I am 
glad to think that this is how things work out. But 
| in any case the point I wish to make at present is the 
‘enormous difference between the work of the trained 
hearer, who in special circumstances is concentrating 
all his powers on the task, and that of the ordinary 
listener who is giving only half his attention to the 
matter. 

Or as another example of the art of hearing raised, 
so to speak, to the 7 power, take the case of a 
skilled teacher listening to the performance of one of 
his pupils at, say, an important concert. What 
minutiz he will observe which will go for nothing as 
regards most of those about him. No doubt this will 
be due, in part at least, to the fact that he has 

jcultivated to an exceptional degree this faculty of 
listening so that his ear has acquired the power of 
j detecting detaily of execution which even with the 
| best will in the world, and the most intense applica- 
jtion, will be imperceptible to the ordinary hearer. 
But in part also it will be due to his greater powers of 
concentration—in other words, not only to his superior 
musical knowledge and experience, but also to his 
being a better listener. 

It is the power of listening in this same intense and 
concentrated fashion which it should be the first aim 
of the critic to acquire. Yet in practice how difficult 
it is to do this! Indeed, I am afraid that to some 
extent critics tend to be even worse listeners than 
the ordinary hearer, for the simple reason that the 
constant hearing of music blunts rather than 
stimulates the faculties—especially in the case of 
those works which have been heard many times 
before. The amateur going to a concert only now 
and again, and then listening to everything with the 
greatest keenness, has a positive advantage over the 
| professional concert-goer in this respect. But so 
|much the more is it the duty of the latter to be 
constantly on his guard, and to remember that eternal 
vigilance is necessary if he is to discharge his 
functions satisfactorily. Unfortunately, moreover, he 
has not only the deadening effects of constant music- 
hearing to contend against, but also so many other 
adverse influences, not least among them the conver- 
sational efforts of neighbouring colleagues. 

In other cases an invincible tendency to slumber 
is an enemy to be combated. This is one of the 
perils attendant on the practice of closing the eyes 











with a view to facilitating concentration. Certainly 
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it may have the latter result, but the risk referred to 
is decidedly not negligible. Yet there is an art even 
in sleeping at a concert without detection. The tip 
is to take a leaf out of the book of a certain famous 
judge, now deceased, who habitually slumbered on the 
Bench, but who managed things so skilfully that he 
was never caught napping—in the most literal sense 


harmonic characteristics, and so forth—is too strange 
and new to give pleasure until the ear has become 
better acquainted with it. Sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other cause will operate the more power- 
fully, while sometimes both will be equally potent, 
Take the case of a _ work like Strauss’s ‘Ein 
Heldenleben,’ for instance. Here the complexity of 





of the term. For his practice was, when he woke up, 
not to betray the fact immediately, but to remain with | 
his eyes closed while listening to what counsel was | 
saying, and then to intervene with some apposite | 
remark which beguiled the inexperienced into | 
believing that, despite his apparent somnolence, he 
had in reality been following the argument with the | 
closest attention all the time. 

The old critical hand who finds himself troubled | 
with what Bottom called ‘an exposition of sleep,’ | 
adopts the same tactics, and by carefully refraining 
from giving any sign of life when he does return to 
consciousness, never allows it to be known whether 
he has or has not actually ‘dropped off.’ But this 
plan does not work, of course, if its practitioner should 
happen to be afflicted with a tendency to snore ; and 
carrying my mind back into the past, I can recall at 
least one esteemed confrére of earlier days who would 
at times disturb an entire audience in this way, and 
who on one occasion at least had to be forcibly aroused | 
from his slumbers on the conclusion of a concert 
‘ whence all but him had fled.’ But instances of this | 
extreme kind are certainly exceptional. 

All this, however, is treating a grave subject 
frivolously, and to come back to the main point- 
namely, the question of hearing aright—there is no 
doubt that this is a much more important matter than 
is sometimes supposed. It might indeed be said, in 
a somewhat transcendental sense, that the whole art 
of the musical critic consists in right hearing. When 


the score—the actual elaboration of the music—is 
such that it could not possibly be grasped completely 
by anyone at a first hearing, and secondly the 
novel character of the actual musical material 
presents an almost equally insuperable obstacle to its 
immediate assimilation by even the most attentive and 
best disposed listener. 


Yet to the experienced musician there is a pleasure in 
itself in hearing a work of this kind for the first time, 
and in being frankly baffled at the outset while 
knowing none the less that in all probability only 
time and study are required to make everything clear. 
The experience is somewhat analogous to that of 
watching a magic-lantern picture which has been 
thrown on the screen all blurred and unintelligible, 
gradually assuming form and meaning ; and it is one 
which has an interest and fascination all its own. To 
the old hand there is a thrill of pleasure in the very 
fact that the music does #o¢ conform to anticipation, 
that it seems as it were at times to go deliberately 
wrong and unexpectedly, for one knows in that case 
that it means a promise of something really new and 


| valuable when it has been assimilated—although, 


unfortunately, it does not necessarily follow that the 
unexpected and apparently unpalatable will always 
prove attractive. 

This is the delusion indeed which seems to inspire 
so many composers of the present day. Because most 
really great music usually sounds more or less strange 
and unattractive at first, therefore they seem to go on 


W. J. Davison penned his historic criticism of the| the principle that by being deliberately odd and ugly 
*Tannhauser’ Overture, for instance, the explanation | jn their turn their productions also will eventually 
was, in part at least, that he really had not heard the prove great and beautiful. It is a pathetic fallacy of 
music as it actually was. He wrote, it will be/ which too often our concert-rooms give proof. And 
remembered, that it did not contain a vestige of| yet it is next to impossible to define in terms the dif- 
melody, whereas we all know to-day that it is full| ference between the two things—to say what actually 
of melodies, some of them such as even an errand-boy |distinguishes the initial difficulties and apparent 
could whistle. Those melodies were in the music no | uglinesses of really fine music from the same sort 
less prominently in Davison’s time than now, but he|of thing when it occurs in the imitation article. 
simply did not hear them. And so it has been in| Whoever could do this would in fact solve one of 
countless other instances of the same kind in the past, | the greatest mysteries of music; for it must be 
as it will be so, and, we may be perfectly certain, | remembered that these imitation works, so to call 
always must be So, in the future. Wherefore, if one them, whose uglinesses do not eventually develop into 
would avoid tripping in the same way, one cannot | beauties, are very often in technical respects the equal 
listen too carefully. in every way of the genuine masterpieces. They 





The troublesome thing is when, notwithstanding the 
most strenuous efforts to concentrate and the most | 
resolute attempts to grasp what is presented, the music | 
still eludes comprehension. But this is of course in 
the nature of things in the case of all new music of any | 
originality and value. The process whereby music at | 
the outset incomprehensible, and perhaps absolutely | 
disagreeable, gradually becomes at first intelligible and 
ultimately pleasurable is a very familiar one to all 
music-lovers, though a complete explanation of it in 
terms of psychology has so far as I am aware never 
been provided. 

Speaking broadly, however, it is evident that two 
entirely different factors are concerned in the matter. 
One does not enjoy a difficult unfamiliar work at first, 
partly because its actual contents are not immediately 
grasped—because one cannot take it all in at once— 
because its complexity is such that the mind is 
incapable of the necessary powers of co-ordination 
required to make an accurate mental concept of it; 
and secondly because, apart from its complexity, the 
music itself—its idiom, phraseology, melodic and 





differ from them only in that they do not improve on 
closer acquaintance, whereas the others do. And that 
is really all there is to be said on the subject. 

At the same time every sensible music-lover must 
always hope in such cases for the more fortunate issue, 
although I should hesitate to say that this is the 
attitude invariably adopted, in point of fact, either by 
the critics or the public at large. On the contrary, I 
fear that in reality an attitude of suspicion and 
hostility is much more common on the part of both. 
Instead of the regret whichone might suppose would 
naturally be experienced, there is almost joy in being 
able to proclaim the fact that another new work is no 
good, and the unlucky composer is treated, not as one 
who hasatanyrate tried to be a benefactor of his species, 
but as a personage whose conduct has rendered him 
liable to the gravest suspicion and who cannot be too 
ruthlessly dealt with accordingly. To the dis- 
passionate student of human nature there is indeed 
nothing more curious in its way than the temper 
and ill-feeling which are imported at times into a 
matter where by rights there seems not the slightest 
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justification for any such emotional manifestations at 
all. Because a composer has not succeeded in writing 
good music, why should it excite angerand indignation ? 
Why should it be imputed to him, not merely that he 
has failed, but also that he is a discredited and 
contemptible person, if not actually a rogue and a 
charlatan ? 

The explanation is, 1 suppose, in part at least, the 
incurable tendency of mankind to take sides, to 
espouse opposing causes, to range itself in camps. 
When confronted with new music which he can’t 
understand, but which finds favour with others, the 
tendency of the average man, is not to say to himself 
‘I am losing something here—my possibilities of 
musical enjoyment would manifestly be increased if | 
could appreciate this composer’s music also,’ but 
rather to take it as a grievance and a cause of offence 
that such music exists, to denounce it as worthless, 
vile, contemptible, and to fight tooth and nail against 
its recognition. Considered in cold blood and as an 
abstract proposition, nothing could seem much more 
ridiculous or absurd. Yet is it any exaggeration to 
say that this and nothing else is precisely what 
occurs,—if not always, at any rate at times,—in actual 
practice ? 

Take the case of the Brahmsites and the Wagnerites 
a generation ago. So far from trying to understand 
one another, and lamenting their inability to do this, 
they positively hugged their differences and developed 
an antagonism into which they imported all the fervour 
and passion usually reserved—equally irrationally - 

for politics and religion. You had Joachim solemnly 
breaking off all relations with Liszt because he had 
gone over to the enemy, Madame Schumann declining 
to play at a concert because the ‘ Feuerzauber’ was 
in the same programme, and so on all round. And 
all this because of differences of opinion over two 
composers, as to the merits of both of whom there 
is practically universal agreement nowadays. That 
the composers themselves indulge in these antagonisms 
and animosities is not so difficult to understand ; but 
that the public at large should adopt their prejudices 
and espouse their quarrels is surely the height of folly. 
Yet who shall say that the tendency is any less 
strong to-day than ever? If just at present it is not 
quite so much in evidence as has sometimes been the 
case, I fancy this is mainly because there do not happen 
to be such commanding figures on the musical stage 
at the present time to call it into action. It is indeed 
one of the most curious features of contemporary 
music that so little feeling of any kind—either of 
enthusiasm on the one hand or dislike on the other— 
seems to be aroused by the productions of even the 
biggest men. Their works are produced and listened 
to, are mildly praised or mildly condemned, but it 
would be difficult to name a single composer before 
the public to-day whose music excites any really deep 
and widespread enthusiasm. Certainly it would be 
impossible to name a single one—whether Strauss, 
Debussy, Stravinsky, or any other—who can be said 
to occupy any such position in this respect as was 
occupied by Wagner and Brahms, or Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, in days gone by. If therefore the 
excesses of partisanship are less pronounced to-day 
than then, this is, I suspect, the cause rather than any 
general development of the spirit of charity and sweet 
reasonableness. 

Here, then, is yet another peril against which the 
critic cannot guard against too sedulously, for however 
it may be with others, he at least should be free from 
the smallest suspicion of bias or temper in delivering 
his judgments. Otherwise, one may say, the last 
remaining justification for his existence disappears. 
It may not be possible for him to avoid being (as his 





enemies affirm) ignorant and dull, wanting in percep- 
tion, devoid of sympathy, and so on ; but at least it 
should not be beyond his power to be scrupulously 
just, and to avoid being influenced in the smallest 
degree by prejudice and partisanship. 

Yet, whatever may be the case to-day, I am afraid 
it would be impossible to affirm that this ideal has 
always been realised in the past. On the contrary, 
when one recalls the names of the few who have so 
far left behind them any sort of permanent reputation 
in this particular field, such as Hanslick and Davison 
and Chorley, one thinks of them chiefly in connection 
with the exhibition of bias and partisanship, of temper 
and passion and prejudice, in the extremest form, and 
in the case of one of the most notable of their 
successors, who has more recently passed from the 
scene,—to wit, the late J. F. Runciman,—I am afraid, 
no less applies. It might almost seem, indeed, that 
only in this way—by recourse to extravagance of 
opinion and violence of language—is it possible to 
make any sort of impression in musical criticism. 

Happily, however, in our own day the writings of 
such men as Newman, Hadow, Huneker, and 
Romain Rolland, have brilliantly demonstrated that 
in reality this is not the case at all, and that even 
poor, despised musical criticism may in the best of 
circumstances be everything that criticism should 
be—scientific in method, impartial in temper, 
penetrating, luminous, persuasive, and yet in no 
way lacking in force and vigour, and in addition 
fulfilling, along with its special critical functions, all 
the requirements of fine literature. Doubtless it is not 
given to most of us to attain these heights; but here 
at least are exemplars who may serve as an inspiration 
to us all. 


THE ‘ORGELBUCHLEIN’: ANOTHER 
BACH PROBLEM. 
By C. SANFORD TERRY. 

In the April and June numbers of the A/usical Times 
Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. Ivor Atkins discussed 
‘A little Bach problem,’ namely, the particular season 
to which Bach intended to attach the hymn ‘ Heut’ 
triumphiret Gottes Sohn’ in the ‘ Orgelbiichlein.’ 
The point is a detail in a much larger problem 
which so far has remained unplumbed. What general 
scheme, if any exists, inspired Bach in compiling 
the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’? Or are its contents haphazard, 
a collection of tunes that captured his admiration, but 
otherwise lacking plan or unity, religious or poetic ? 

Since 1846, when  Griepenkerl edited the 
‘Orgelbiichlein, German scholarship either has 
ignored the problem or has done its best, with 


characteristically obtuse cleverness, to make it 
unsoluble by reshuffling Bach’s materials. The 
Bachgesellschaft edition merely reproduces the 


Autograph. Even Schweitzer’s analysis is incomplete, 
and is directed upon only a fraction, and that the 
most easily interpreted, of the work. The new 
Novello Edition meticulously follows his guidance, 
but does not explore the larger section that remains 
unriddled, in regard to which Mr. Newman merely 
asks whether it, too, has a religious or poetic design. 
I venture a comprehensive answer. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that during 
his residence at Weimar, and approaching his 
thirtieth year, Bach sketched and partly completed 
a set of Organ movements upon hymn melodies and 
entitled the collection ‘Orgelbiichlein.’ He planned it 
to contain 164 movements upon the melodies of 161 
hymns, three hymns being introduced twice over. Of 





the projected 164 movements only forty-six actually 








*9. Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her. 
*10. Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schaar. 
*11. In dulci jubilo. 
*12. Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, allzugleich. 
*13. Jesu, meine Freude. 
*14. Christum wir sollen loben schon. 
*15. Wir Christenleut’. 
NEW YEAR. 
*16. Helft mir Gottes Giite preisen. 
*17. Das alte Jahr vergangen ist. 
*18. In dir ist Freude. 
EPIPHANY. 
*19. Mit Fried’ und Freud’ ich fahr’ dahin. | 
PURIFICATION OF THE B.V.M. 
*20. Herr Gott, nun schleuss den Himmel auf. 
+t In modern use as an Epiphany Hymn, but more generally for the 
Purification. That Bach intended it for the former Festival may be 
inferred. He certainly would not have left Epiphany unrepresented 
intentionally. 
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were written, two bars of another were sketched, and 
as to the remainder, the pages that were intended to 
contain them are blank in Bach’s autograph excepting 
the hymn titles that head them. 

The titles of the 161 hymns are entered in Bach’s 
hand in the Autograph page by page upon a plan which 
is only discoverable by analysing the character of the 
hymns themselves; Bach affords no clue otherwise 
to the scheme he had in view in planning the book. 
Such an analysis easily reveals the fact that in the 
early part of the work there are sections of Christmas, 
Easter, and Passiontide hymns. Rust (1878) was the 
first to point this out. The larger and complete 
scheme is now unfolded, so far as I am aware, for the 
first time. 

An analysis of the 161 hymns brings out the fact 
that the ‘Orgelbiichlein’ consists practically, though 
not actually, of two parts. Part I. is designed to 
illustrate the Festivals and Seasons of the Church. 
Part II. is of a more miscellaneous character, whose 
contents may be indicated under the general title, 
‘The Christian Life.’ Part I. includes Nos. 1 to 60. 
About two-thirds of it are complete ; that is, Bach has 
written the movements he projected upon thirty-six of 
the hymn melodies whose titles it contains. Part II. 
is practically untouched. Of the 104 movements Bach 
projected, only ten are completed. Five of its 
sections are blank excepting the titles of their 
unwritten movements. Three sections contain only 
one completed movement apiece. Twohave only two 
each. One contains three completed movements. 

In the following ‘programme’ of the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’ 
the titles of the hymns are printed in the order in 
which Bach entered them, page by page, in the 
Autograph. The forty-six movements that he actually 
wrote are distinguished from the others by an asterisk. 
The cross-titles and divisions are my own : 


THE ‘ ORGELBUCHLEIN.’ 
PART I. 
THe CHURCH'S SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 
ADVENT. 
*1. Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland. 
2. Gottes Sohn ist kommen, ov, Gott, durch deine 


Giite. 
3. Herr Christ, der ein’ge Gottes-Sohn, 07, Herr Gott, 
nun sei gepreiset. 
Lob sei dem allmiachtigen Gott. 


CHRISTMAS. 
5. Puer natus in Bethlehem. 
Lob sei Gott in des Himmels Thron. 
*7. Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ. 
Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich. 


PASSIONTIDE. 
O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig. 
. Christe, du Lamm Gottes. 
. Christus, der uns selig macht. 
. Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund. 
- O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross. 
. Wir danken dir, Herr Jesu Christ, Dass du fir uns 
gestorben bist. 

Hilf Gott, dass mir’s gelinge. 
. O Jesu, wie ist dein’ Gestalt. 
O Traurigkeit, O Herzeleid. 
. Allein nach dir, Herr Jesu Christ, verlanget mich. 
O [Ach] wir armen Siinder. 
Herzliebster Jesu, was hast du verbrochen. 
- Nun giebt mein Jesu gute Nacht. 

EASTER. 

. Christ lag in Todesbanden. 
. Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, Der den. 
. Christ ist erstanden. 
Erstanden ist der heil’ge Christ. 
Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag. 
Heut’ triumphiret Gottes Sohn. 


ASCENSION DAY. 
. Gen Himmel aufgefahren ist. 
Nun freut euch, Gottes Kinder, all. 


Nvnn 
wo 


w We Ww 


we 


WHIT-SUNDAY. 
Komm, heiliger Geist, erfiill’ die Herzen deiner 
Glaubigen. 
Komn, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott. 
Komm, Gott, Schépfer, heiliger Geist. 
Nun bitten wir den heil’gen Geist. _ 
. Spiritus Sancti gratia, or, Des heil’gen Geistes 
reiche Gnad’. 
7. O heil'ger Geist, du géttlich’s Feu’r. 
3. O heiliger Geist, O heiliger Gott. 
TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend’. | 
Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier. t 
Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier (d¢s¢énctius). ; 
2. Gott, der Vater, wohn’ uns bei. 
. Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’. 
Der du bist Drei in Einigkeit. 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 
. Gelobet sei der Herr, der Gott. 


VISITATION OF THE B.V.M.$ 


(a) 56. Meine Seel’ erhebt den Herren. 
ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL. 
(a) 57. Herr Gott, dich loben alle wir. 
(4) 58. Es stehn vor Gottes Throne. 
FEASTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
(a) 59. Herr Gott, dich loben wir. 
(a) 60. O Herre Gott, dein géttlich Wort. 


PART 
Tue CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Il. 


THE CATECHISM. 
*61. Dies sind die heil’gen zehn Gebot (Ten Command- 
ments). 
62. Mensch, willst du leben seliglich (Ten Command- 
ments). 
63. Herr Gott, erhalt’ uns fiir und fiir (Ten Command- 
ments). 
(a) 64. Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott (Creed). 
*65. Vater unser im Himmelreich (Lord’s Prayer). 
(2) 66. Christ, unser Herr, zum Jordan kam (Holy 
Baptism). 


+ For particular use before the sermon. Both hymns are appropriate 
to Trinity, and certainly were intended by Bach so to be used. A 
separate ‘ Before the Sermon’ section would be incongruous among the 
Festivals. 

t I am convinced that Bach's reason for inserting two movements 
upon the melody was not a musical one. His natural proneness to 
symbolism weighed with him here, as in the ‘Clavieriibung, to pay 
homage separately to the three Persons of the Trinity in the ‘ Before 
the Sermon ' hymns, as in Nos. 52-54, the hymns proper to the Festival. 
§ Bach omits the Annunciation, probably unintentionally. 
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Ill. 


*113. 


. Ach 


PENITENCE AND AMENDMENT. 


Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir. 


. Erbarm’ dich mein, O Herre Gott. 
99. Jesu, der du meine Seele. 


Allein zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ. 


. Ach Gott und Herr. 


Herr Jesu Christ, du héchstes Gut. 


. Ach Herr, mich armen Siinder. 

. Wo soll ich fliehen hin. 

. Wir haben schwerlich. 

- Durch Adam’s Fall ist ganz verderbt. 
. Es ist das Heil uns kommen her. 


HOLY COMMUNION, 


78. Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, Der von uns. 

. Gott sei gelobet und gebenedeiet. 

. Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt. 

- Jetzt komm’ ich als ein armer Gast. 

. O Jesu, du edle Gabe. 

. Wir danken dir, Herr Jesu Christ, Dass du das 


Lammlein. 


34. Ich weiss ein Bliimlein hiibsch und fein. 
. Nun freut euch, lieben Christen, g’mein. 
. Nun lob’ mein’ Seel’ den Herren. 


FOR THE COMMON WEAL, 


. Wohl dem, der in Gottes Furcht steht. 
. Wo Gott zum Haus nicht giebt sein’ Gunst. 


CHRISTIAN CONDUCT AND EXPERIENCE, 


. Was mein Gott will, das g’scheh’ allzeit. 


Kommt her zu mir, spricht Gottes Sohn. 
Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ. 


. Weltlich Ehr’ und zeitlich Gut. 

. Von Gott will ich nicht lassen. 

. Wer Gott vertraut. 

. Wie’s Gott gefallt, so gefallt mir’s auch. 


O Gott, du frommer Gott. 


IN TIME OF TROUBLE, 


. In dich hab’ ich gehoffet, Herr. 
3. In dich hab’ ich gehoffet, Herr (a/éo Modo). 


Mag ich Ungliick nicht widerstahn. 


. Wenn wir in héchsten Nothen sein. 
. An Wasserfliissen Babylon. 
. Warum betriibst du dich, mein Herz. 


Frisch auf, mein’ Seel’, verzage nicht. 


. Ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid. 
. Ach Gott, erhér’ mein Seufzen und Wehklagen. 
. So wiinsch’ ich nun eine gute Nacht. 


Ach lieben Christen, seid getrost. 
Wenn dich Ungliick thut greifen an. 


. Keinen hat Gott verlassen. 
. Gott ist mein Heil, mein’ Hilf und Trost. 


Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan, Kein einig. 

Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan, Es bleibt 
gerecht. 

Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT. 
yott, vom Himmel sieh darein. 
Es spricht der Unweisen Mund wohl. 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

Es woll’ uns Gott genadig sein. 


. War’ Gott nicht mit uns diese Zeit. 

. Wo Gott, der Herr, nicht bei uns halt. 
. Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern. 

. Wie nach einer Wasserquelle. 

. Erhalt’ uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort. 

. Lass mich dein sein und bleiben. 


IN TIME OF WAR. 
Gieb Fried’, O frommer, treuer Gott. 


. Du Friedefiirst, Herr Jesu Christ. 


O grosser Gott von Macht. 
DEATH AND THE GRAVE. 


Wenn mein Stiindlein vorhanden ist. 


. Herr Jesu Christ, wahr'r Mensch und Gott. 
. Mitten wir im Leben sind. 
. Alle Menschen miissen sterben. 





*131. Alle Menschen miissen sterben (4/i0 modo). 
(a) 132. Valet will ich dir geben. 
133- Nun lasst uns den Leib begraben. 
(a) 134. Christus, der ist mein Leben. 
(a) 135. Herzlich lieb hab’ ich dich, O Herr. 
(a) 136. Auf meinen lieben Gott. 
137. Herr Jesu Christ, ich weiss gar wohl. 
(a) 138. Mach’s mit mir, Gott, nach deiner Git’. 
(a) 139. Herr [O] Jesu Christ, mein’s Lebens Licht. 
140. Mein’ Wallfahrt ich vollendet hab’. 
(4) 141. Gott hat das Evangelium (Last Judgment). 
142. Ach Gott, thu’ ich erbarmen (Last Judgment). 
FOR DIVERS OCCASIONS. 
(a) 143. Gott des Himmels und der Erden (Morning). 
(a) 144. Ich dank’ dir, lieber Herre (Morning). 
(4) 145. Aus meines Herzens Grunde (Morning). 
(4) 146. Ich dank’ dir schon durch deinen Sohn (Morning). 
(4) 147. Das walt’ mein Gott (Morning). 
(a) 148. Christ, der du bist der helle Tag (Evening). 
(6) 149. Christe, der du bist Tag und Licht (Evening). 
(a) 150. Werde munter, mein Gemiithe (Evening). 
(a) 151. Nun ruhen alle Walder (Evening). 
(4) 152. Danket dem Herrn, denn er ist sehr freundlich 
(At meals). 
(a) 153. Nun lasst uns Gott, dem Herren (At meals). 
(4) 154. Lobet den Herrn, denn er ist sehr freundlich 
(At meals). 
(a) 155. Singen wir aus Herzens Grund (At meals). 
156. Gott Vater, der du deine Sonne (For good 
weather). 
THE LIFE ETERNAL. 
(4) 157. Jesu, meines Herzens Freud’. 
(4) 158. Ach, was soll ich Siinder machen. 
*159. Ach wie nichtig, Ach wie fliichtig. 
160. Ach, was ist doch unser Leben. 
161. Allenthalben, wo ich gehe. 
(a) 162. Hast du denn, Jesu, dein Angesicht, 07, Soll ich 
denn, Jesu. 
(a) 163. Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig, 07, O Jesu, du edle 
Gabe. 
(a) 164. Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele. 
(a) The melody is treated elsewhere in Bach's Organ or Chora 
works, 
(4) A four-part setting of the melody is among Bach's ‘Choral- 


gesange. 


I do not attempt here to do more than expose what 
I believe to have been Bach’s complete design. 

But it is interesting to observe the fidelity of the 
mature Bach to the hymns and tunes jotted down in 
the youthful ‘ Orgelbiichlein.’ Not only do all its 
written melodies except elevent occur elsewhere in his 
organ or vocal works, but of its 118 unwritten melodies 
only 35 are not represented in them. Half of the 
118 (59) are found elsewhere in his organ or vocal 
works.; Of another twenty-four there are four-part 
settings among his ‘Choralgesiinge.’$ 


POSTSCRIPT.—Since this article was set up in type 
I have made the interesting discovery of the actual 
hymn-book from which Bach took the materials for 
the ‘Orgelbiichlein.’ Its arrangement fully confirms 
my analysis of Bach’s scheme. 


(To be continued.) 


+ Nos, 17, 18, 20, 24, 37, 30, 98, 131. 

t They are marked (a) in the above list. It should be pointed out 
that Bach has nowhere used the proper melodies of Nos. 80, 107, and 
128, and that the melody of No. 104 properly bears the title of No. 139. 
No. 73 is better known as ‘ Herzlich thut mich verlangen,’ and No. 151 
as ‘O Welt, ich muss dich lassen.’ 

§ They are marked (4) in the above list, 
alternative tunes in Bach's use, 


26, 27, 35, 


Nos, 85 96, 128, 130 have 
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PROKOFIEV’S FIRST PIANOFORTE 
CONCERTO. 


MONTAGU-NATHAN. 





By M. 
Since my article on this composer, his Pianoforte 
Suite, Op. 12, and the performance at Queen’s Hall 
of the ‘ bassoon’ Scherzo therefrom,* Birmingham has 
had an opportunity of sampling the ‘Sarcasmes, 
Op. 17—a later Suite of five pieces for the pianoforte 
—and from an article in the Mew Witness we learn 
that Mr. Ernest Newman thinks that the ‘ Sarcasmes’ 
don’t amount to shucks, and are ‘for the most pari 
simply face-pulling, and not even good at that.’ 
Having read in my article that Prokofiev hz ad | 
succeeded, with his ‘Scythian Suite,’ in ‘tweaking 
the ear of the pedagogue, and in warming the cockles 
of the progressive musician’s heart ’—a 
which, it should be understood, was made only on | 
hearsay evidence—Mr. Newman, while allowing that | 
the ‘Scythian Suite’ and other works of a like| 
calibre may be equal to achieving this, considers the | 
‘Sarcasmes’ much too feeble to do so. I do not 
intend to discuss here the merits of this ‘ face-pulling’ | 
music, because it is now accessible for everyone, and | 
also because the estimate of cleverness in such a| 
matter must so largely depend on the individual taste, | 
and especially the temperament, of the appraiser, and 
not less on the date of its appraisement. The effect 
produced, for instance, by Beerbohm’s 
* The Poet- Laureate reading “In Memoriam” to his 
Sovereign,’ depends ever so much on the kind of 
individual to whom it is shown, and I have not the 
least doubt that to none can it ever appeal with the 
same force as it did to those who had the luck to see 
it in that age of protest, the ‘naughty ’nineties.’| 

Mr. Newman promises, however, to investigate the 
matter further ; seeing, therefore, that he has been 
kind enough to refer to my efforts on behalf of Russian 
music as being of benefit, and that Prokofiev’s first 
Pianoforte Concerto is announced for performance at 
Queen’s Hall, I propose to offer to him and other 
readers of these columns a short account of that work. 

Perhaps I should mention first, however, that 
Prokofiev no longer regarded in Russia as an 
experimental ear-tweaker, and certainly not as a face- 
puller whose grimaces are ‘only fit to amuse the 
baby’ 
countenance this expedient). He is now acknowledged 
to be a master. The critics have not only cé mpletely 
grown out of their former terror of the earlv Sinfonietta, 
Op. 5, but are now contriving to stomach the ‘ Scythian | 
Suite,” ‘which drove Glazounov from the hz ali)? 
which, one learns, has recently been received 
enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. 

It is not, however, to this order of composition that 
the Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 10, belongs. Written in 
I9II, it represents a stage in the composer’s develop- 


1S 


with 


to express himself in an individualistic idiom ; it is 
solo instrument that exacts a 
certain amount of caution on the part of young 
composers. Still, the Concerto is by no means con- 
ventional either as to formal or thematic, and least of 
all, perhaps, as to harmonic substance ; as its advocate, 
Ishould perhaps mention that it is in parts uncommonly | 
difficult for the soloist. 

The Concerto is in one part, thus following a plan | 
introduced into Russia by Rimsky-Korsakov, w ho | 
appropriately dedicated his example to Liszt. It is in| 


opportunities for a 


See October 
t It seems safe 


number, p. 465 

assert that a present-day reader of ‘ Erewhon’ 
ould hardly eae the effect produced in the ‘seventies by the shafts 
of that other by no itle mid-Victorian, 
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statement | 


cartoon of | 


(the best authorities, I understand, ste rnly dis- | 
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ment at which he had not yet made any violent attempts | 
a) 
work, moreover, which is designed to afford sufficient | 









sonata form, but with certain modifications, whignfter t 
according to an analysis of the work published ggaters ' 
1914, and apparently from the pen of the composegmotives 
are as follows : 







The introductory episode is repeated in full afte 
the exposition, and again after the recapitulation, as@i 
conclusion to the Concerto ; this triple statement formy 
a framework on which the composition is supported. — ?' — 











| 2. The little independent Andante assai precede 


the development. The analysis is stated, subject gy 
certain amplifications, as follows. Introduction : 
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serving to lead into the principal theme, attacked ff instru 
by the pianoforte alone, and repeated, an octavefand fl 
higher, with accompaniment : to th 
which 
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tions, whigafter these have been twice repeated the Concerto 
published Baters upon its third part, which is built on these four 
ie COM pose} motives : 
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The concluding section, instead of working up to a 
point suggesting the limit of the exposition, unexpect- 
edly modulates into D flat major and returns to the 
theme of the Introduction, given out by the orchestra 
‘h has beegjeneath contrapuntal octave-playing on the motive d. 
trombonesfThe treatment of the introductory theme cofcludes 
lo : wih a pedal, undergoing a rhythmic augmentation 
_ . + |which terminates in a general pause, after which, 
‘———— [prior to entry into a development section, comes the 
. > £¢ Andante assai in G sharp minor, to which reference 
°—2 —fhas already been made. It has two themes: 
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The first is uttered by muted strings, the solo- 
ttacked ffinstrument repeats it alone with modified harmonies 
n octavefand florid contrapuntal ornamentation, and then again 
to the accompaniment of orchestral imitations, of 
which muted trumpets and horns are given a share. 
ms > |The pianoforte now states the second of the two 
Andante themes, the first making episodic appear- 


The Andante ends with a brief transitional passage 
which leads to a _ short development, <A//egro 
. | scherzando,; in it the themes Ex. 6c and Ex. 2 are 
ode, first} answered by Ex. 5a with instrumentation as before ; 
to othe} the development section ends with Ex. 3 entrusted to 
lowing i} rumpets and horns. 

The fairly long Cadenza, based on Exx. 3 and 4, 
| constitutes the beginning of the recapitulation and 
| leads to a repetition of Ex. 5 in C sharp minor given 

now to trombones and accompanied by references to 
Ex. 66 and Ex. 2 on the pianoforte. The concluding 
section, like the exposition, resorts to the D flat theme 
1 a men} of the Introduction (Ex. 1) which, played by the full 
the first} orchestra—the pianoforte crashing out repeated peals 
and the} of double octaves—brings the Concerto to its 
e: conclusion. 
Emphasis has been laid upon the circumstance 
that this work does not reveal to us that strangeness 
which has made of Prokofiev a much-discussed com- 
j poser. Yet there are moments in it, as even in the 
Suite, Op. 12, for the same instrument, that while 
arousing no suggestion of their having emanated from 
a desire to shock the musical middle-class, are 
undeniably original. The first theme of the Andante 
does not strike one as being startingly individual ; 
some may consider it to have been possibly the out- 
come of association with Liadov, a Chopin-lover, 








XUM 


whilst others may feel inclined to assert that Prokofiev 
begins here to show traces of a study of Scriabin, 
a composer for whose works Liadov had not yet 
succeeded in overcoming his aversion. 

Taking it all round this first Concerto is neither the 
work of a student nor that of a fully-developed genius ; 
it is one, rather, of very great promise, and to judge 
by what has been written both about the second 
Concerto and the recent orchestral works, Prokofiev 





o— 
4g} ances both in the solo part and the accompaniment. | 


is fulfilling that promise and is capable of a much 
| nobler mission than mere ear-tweaking. That was an 
|ill-chosen expression, for genius is rarely guilty of 
| deliberately annoying the pedagogue : the former goes 
|his way as a rule unconcernedly and, grasping a 
| barrier which he sees lying across his path, uncon- 
| sciously grips that part of the latter’s anatomy which 
|adheres to the barrier; the pedagogue squeals, and 
}on regaining coherent speech describes the newly- 
|opened and unfamiliar path as being ugly in the 
|extreme. He has something, too, to say about the 
| genius. 

| Since reference has occasionally been made to 
| Russian opinion, it may be well to conclude this 
sketch of the Concerto by quoting some remarks 
which appear to have been written by a fellow- 
composer of great distinction.* He begins by referring 
|to the work as having been many times performed, 
|and with unvarying success. A _ certain harsh 
| brilliance, he says, is emphasised by the contrast 
afforded, on the one hand, by the somewhat reserved 
| and austere E minor theme, Ex. 5a, and on the other by 
| the tender lyricism of the Avdante ; but this brilliance, 
| he declares, is undoubtedly the characteristic note of 
|the Concerto. He refers also to an alleged superfluity 
|of thematic substance. He admits that for a one- 
| movement work the material is abundant, but protests 
| that as the composer's musical thoughts flow here like 
a stream of lava, the reproach can hardly be justified. 
And would a paucity of themes, he asks, be preferable ? 
Can we complain of a work in which, together with 
this abundance of themes and the use in the recapitu- 
| lation of details from the development section, the 
|music preserves a character of exceeding clearness, 
and never gives an impression of undue length? We 
incline rather, he says, to the contrary opinion, and 
declares his belief that Prokofiev’s Concerto is a 
highly original work, and one of the most original of 
pianoforte concertos ; the more so that whilst being 
a work in which virtuosity had of course to be 
considered, it leaves little to be desired when 
estimated as pure music. 








CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS : WAGNER AND 
FRENCH MUSIC. 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 

I have read with much interest and still more 
surprise Mr. Herman Klein’s article on ‘German 
Music in France ; Saint-Saéns and Richard Wagner,’ 
that appeared in the September number of the 
Musical Times. As the author of ‘La Musique 
Francaise d’Aujourd’hui,’ and more particularly of its 
first chapter, entitled ‘ Musique Francaise et musique 
Allemande,’ I think I may claim a right to view the 
question raised in a fairer light than Mr. Klein has 
been able to do. He does not live in France, and 
he has examined the situation only according to 
Saint-Saéns’s affirmations. 

Beforediscussing Saint-Saéns’s utterances, or showing 
their extreme character, I confidently assert that his 
opinion on the musical duties of the French public 
does not reflect a general feeling but merely that of a 








* A review signed ‘N, M.’ 
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comparatively few people, mostly unacquainted with 
music. Far from approving Saint-Saéns’s ideas, the 
French musical world has almost unanimously con- 
demned their exaggeration ; and from the publication 
of his very first articles a fiery campaign was led by 
some of the most skilled critics, such as Jean Marnold, 
of the Mercure de France, and Emile Vuillermoz, 
of the ‘S.I.M. Review,’ which was supported by many 
protestations of artists of diverse schools. 

In their criticisms Saint-Saéns’s personality is not 
concerned : we all feel nothing but sympathy with and 
great respect for the composer of ‘Samson and Delilah,’ 
the ‘ Symphonie avec orgue,’ the ‘ Rouet d’Omphale,’ 
and much symphonical and other music, all of which 
shows an ingenious mind, an amiable sensibility, and 
a lively intelligence: but a great composer is not 
necessarily a shrewd psychologist or a faithful historian. 
It is felt that Saint-Saéns’s strong personality urges 
him to consider the situation rather too subjectively. 


At the beginning of the war, when in the £cho de 
Paris he wrote articles in which he openly and most 
desperately rose against Richard Wagner, the nervous 
state—easy enough to understand—in which the 
terrible events then unfolding had left us excused toa 
certain extent his virulence and want of moderation ; 
nevertheless, even then we should have preferred 
more dignity and nobleness. 

But two years had gone by, and Saint-Saens had 
been, or at least might have been, able to realise the 
lamentable effect produced in France and in the Allied 
and Neutral countries by his writings. However, he 
thought it advisable to collect them in one little booklet 
with the title ‘Germanophilie.’ It is a pity that he was 
so indulgent to these articles, and that people round 
him flattered his work, the sole effect of which has 
been to dig a deep trench between the author and the 
present generation as well as generations to come. 


We have to recognise and deplore that this attitude 
the same that adopted long ago by Saint- 
Saéns towards modern French music. During the 
last forty years, whilst the most admirable musical 
development ever known since the 16th century 
was taking place, Saint-Saéns assumed more and 
more a frowning countenance, and was either clearly 
hostile or simply indifferent towards younger 
musicians. Had not caught some echoes of his 
talk or remembered a certain eloquent preface to 
his ‘Souvenirs’ (Lafitte & Co.) which showed his 
lack of sympathy with his younger rivals, it might 
have been revealed to us by his strange turn of mind 
towards our Union Sacrée at the present time. 


1S as 


we 


His wonderful vigour, in spite of his advanced age, 
his peculiarly youthful mind, his remarkable achieve- 
ments, his past rich in triumphs, his present full of 
honours and glory, all seemed clearly to designate 


Saint-Saéns as the man from whom the younger 
composers from Gabriel Fauré to Maurice 
Delage and Darius Milhaud—would have been 


willing to gather wisdom from the very outset of the 
war. All of them would have hushed their petty 
westhetical differences or personal preferences in order 


to accept the composer of ‘Samson and Delilah’ as 


their leader—just as the Greeks of yore accepted 
old Nestor. But his attitude at once made this union 
impossible. In spite of all their willingness the 


young French School could not follow him. Indeed, 
the loftiest minds in France had understood that the 
only wise thing to do was not to insult the enemy but 
to bring out his weaknesses and profit by them ; to 
oppose German art with Frenchart, and without ceasing 
to admire and revere the great German works of the 
past, to show how the present French music had left 


Even people who say that they had felt but litt 
interest in modern French music were moved } 
curiosity, and on all sides there arose a desire 
extol French musical glories. Those who, like th 
present writer, had made this desire the aim gq 
continuous action begun many years before, derived 
from this propaganda a new encouragement. The task 
was all the easier because war broke out at a time 
when German music, in spite of Richard Strauss 
Humperdinck, and Schoenberg, bore witness ty 
unquestionable decay, and it could not rival the 
unique and varied resources displayed by César 
Franck, Gabriel Fauré, Claude Debussy, and Maurice 
Ravel. 

Saint-Saéns followed a different direction ; he 
thundered against Wagner, and meantime did nothing 
whatever for the French music of to-day. 

It is indeed peculiar that in his articles Saint. 
Saéns should always appear not to suspect the 
existence of the prodigious French musical movement 
of which we are all aware in England as well as in 
France. You may read through his articles or turn 
over the pages of his ‘Germanophilie’ and you will 
find nowhere the slightest allusion to Gabriel Fauré 
or Claude Debussy, the two most representative 
figures of French music, but whom Saint-Saéns 
cannot really ignore, since the former was once 
his pupil at the Niedermeyer Institute and the latter, 
in the early years of his career, transcribed several of 
Saint-Saéns’s works. 

Even leaving out these two great artists, whose 
genius is as much an honour to French music as is 
that of Saint-Saéns, we peruse all his writings in vain 
to find so much as the names of recent composers 
such as Lalo, Chabrier, Ernest Chausson, or even 
César Franck. 

But Saint-Saéns’s curiosity is too lively and his mind 
too pliant for him not to be acquainted with these 
prominent composers. The absence of any allusion to 
them must have proceeded from a firm determination 
on Saint-Saens’s part to ignore them. 

I have read his articles and ‘Germanophilie’ over 
and over again, and the only names of French com- 
posers he mentions are Auber, Gounod, Berlioz, Bizet, 
Félicien David, Massenet, Ambroise Thomas, and— 
Meyerbeer! And he quotes Auber’s name only to 
add : 

Gounod’s merit was to restore in our country, and to 
enrich, the fine declamation of bygone days, as well as 
the respect for prosody, both so much neglected by 
Auber and his school, whose art was so superficial ; 
but it was gay (p. 19). 


That Saint-Saens, for motives of propriety, should 
have been led to quote no names of living authors, 
may to a certain extent be admitted: but then why 
does he not mention César Franck ; and why does he 
pass over Emmanuel Chabrier (leaving aside Maurice 
Ravel, who is living) when he advocates, and rightly 
too, the restoration of comic opera and the renewal of 
the comic art (p. 19)? Why, speaking of melodies, 
does he write : 

Instead of Gounod’s melodies (so little known) 
Massenet’s and so many others, people began to sing 
Schumann’s lieder, so utterly disfigured by translation 
(p. 35)- 


Why so careful to avoid names, even a few of those 
‘so many others.’ 

No doubt Saint-Saéns’s adoption of this attitude is his 
absolute right, but we do not the less deeply regret it, for 
it will not create for him in the future the halo of 
glory of either Liszt or César Franck. The ‘genus 
irritabile vatum’ may also apply to composers, and is 
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And this is why we cannot possibly adopt the 
inion stated by Mr. Klein, according to which 
he ‘brochure of a hundred pages, _ entitled 
*Germanophilie,” puts the case for French v. German 
gusic more plainly than it has ever been put before’ 
Musical Times, p. 400, 2nd column, par. 3.) 

If we cannot admit Saint-Saéns’s attitude towards 
french music, we can no more admit the attitude he 
jas thought fit to assume towards Wagner, and it 
yould be a serious mistake to suppose that the ideas 
expressed in ‘Germanophilie’ represent French 
opinion. 

First of all, we 
statement : 


feel amazed at the following 


Wagner’s works have forced themselves on the French 
public, who think they admire them, whilst in reality 
they do not understand them at all, and they cannot 
understand them, for these works are at once musical and 
literary. These lyrical dramas deprived of their text— 
of which generally wretched translations can give but a 
false notion—are for French hearers mere magic- 
lanterns whose lamps are not lighted (p. 13). 


And when Saint-Saéns declares that : 


Le wagnérisme, sous couleur d'art, fut une machine 
merveilleusement outillée pour ronger le patriotisme en 
France (* Germanophilie,’ p. 23), 

[Wagnerism, in the guise of art, was a machine 
marvellously fashioned to nibble at French patriotism. 
(Mfr. Klein's Translation.) |, 


he proves that he has not, or refuses to have, the 
slightest notion of the Wagnerian question in France. 
And again, when he speaks of ‘the wonderful, 
unnatural infatuation Wagner’s operas gave rise to,’ 
he seems not to be aware that the Wagnerian 
influence had ceased to be felt in France long before 
the war. 

Saint-Saéns, it is true, has lived so long at Cairo or 
in the Azores that he may well be unaware of what 
has taken place in France. Had he looked a little 
more closely he could have seen first of all that those 
who have popularised or vulgarised Wagner’s works 
in France—Vincent d’Indy or Emmanuel Chabrier, 
for instance—are actually those who have done the 
most to renew French music. If Wagner’s music 
stamped its influence on these two composers, it did 
not in the least prevent the former from composing 
his ‘Symphonie sur un air Montagnard francais,’ and 
the latter from composing ‘Le Roi Malgre lui,’ 
‘La Bourrée Fantasque,’ or the ‘Marche Joyeuse,’ 
which are all indisputably and thoroughly French. 
Saint-Saéns, as I have already said, could have 
noticed that for nearly fifteen years before the war 
broke out Wagner had ceased to influence French 
composers. 

The results of an inquiry into the relations between 
French music and Wagner, initiated about five or 
six years ago by the Grande Revue, prove that an 
anti- Wagnerian reaction pervades all modern French 
music. 

As early as 1902 Claude Debussy, in the articles 
he contributed to the Revue Blanche and to 
Gil Blas, had put the question and pleaded for a 
decided return to traditions more really French: 
along with Charles Bordes and the founders of the 
Schola Cantorum he strove to renew appreciation for 
Couperin, Rameau, and others, even so far back as the 
polyphonists of the Renaissance. 

Whilst it may be said that the study of Wagnerian 
works had stimulated a taste for symphonic music, 
it risked stunting true French music; but the anti- 
Wagnerian reaction of such minds as had before 
probed Wagnerism down to its very roots, finally 
freed France from German musical tutelage. Of 








course the change did not occur immediately: it 
groped its way, and sometimes went astray. We 
are the first to regret, for instance, that such dramas 
as d’Indy’s ‘ Fervzal,’ Chausson’s ‘Roi Arthus,’ or 
Chabrier’s ‘Gwendoline’ should still be so much under 
the Wagnerian influence. They only marked stages in 
the journey which was to lead to ‘Pelleas and 
Melisande,’ Paul Dukas’s ‘ Ariane and Barbe Bleue,’ 
and Gabriel Fauré’s ‘ Penelope.’ 

We have no need whatever to be unfair towards 
Richard Wagners work; on the contrary, it has 
rendered us a great service in teaching us the 
requirements and duties of our ow music. Had we 
not taken such an excessive fancy for Wagner’s work, 
its object-lessons, which I have said acted upon us by 
contrast, would have been less rapid in their results. 

The French critical sense—more developed than 
that of any other people—was not slow to realise 
the delusions and failings of Wagner dramatic 
technique. It is a pity that even at the present time 
Wagnerian works should not be performed in their 
entirety, for their disproportions and dramatic 
weaknesses would flash out, and the French would 
understand better than ever how Richard Wagner, 
who deemed himself a poet as well as a musical 
dramatist, will live on chiefly as a symphonist, and 
that his true place, the only one which fits him and 
that we French people can allow him, is not so much on 
the stage as in the concert-room. Convinced of this 
fact, Claude Debussy, as early as 1902, had asked for 
a performance of the ‘ Tetralogy’ chiefly to get rid of 
it! The performance of the Wagnerian dramas 
proved, more clearly than any other demonstration 
could have done, how little they suited French taste 
and how their esthetic principles were absurd and 
opposed to French needs. 

This twofold movement of action and reaction took 
place in France between 1885 and 1905, but we can 
maintain that from 1900 onwards the Wagnerian 
influence was no longer extant, except so far as it 
could be used for the erection of French music ; and 
that very far from following German traces, the 
French composers, for the first time in nearly a 
hundred years, broke off German musical suggestion. 

Other developments helped to support this anti- 
German effort, and no doubt among them was the 
acquaintance made with the skilful, refined treasures 
of Russian music. And by the way we must note 
that Saint-Saéns, alluding to this, writes : 


The brilliant Russian School is a gold mine for 
pianists. And it is enough to mention the names of 
Balakirev, Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky (p. 48). 


He gives the names of three second-rate composers, 


and leaves aside—to mention only dead artists- 
Borodin, Rimsky - Korsakov, Moussorgsky, and 
Scriabin ! 

Whatever Saint-Saéns may think, the present 


generation has become ‘so truly French’ as regards 
music only after having understood both Wagnerian 
powerfulness and weakness. We readily admit that 
it is as well Wagner should not be played in France just 
now, but for the same reason we should agree to lay 
aside the symphonies of Beethoven and Schumann, 
were it only to let them have a rest and thus allow us 
to hear a certain number of French works, old or 
modern. At this hour there is no less reason to play 
Wagner than Beethoven, but there is not any more 
either ; both are equally classical, and Saint-Saéns’s 
denunciation can in no wise alter this fact. 

The truth is that it would be highly more useful 
to help to speed the knowledge and influence of French 
symphonic works, than to decry the German geniuses 
of the past. That is the standpoint of the best known 
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among French composers, artists and amateurs, and 
since the war, this feeling has become intensified. 

I am happy enough to be on friendly terms with the 
most eminent among French composers, from Fauré 
and Debussy to Roussel, Schmitt, and Ravel. I have 
had many opportunities to talk with them, with 
leaders of orchestras and di/e//ant?. 1 have received 
from the Front letters written by ardent patriots who, 
notwithstanding their patriotism, rise against Saint- 
Saéns, and therefore I have good grounds for believing 
that Saint-Saéns’s book represents the opinion of no one 
save its author. It has already won for us, outside 
France, unfavourable comments upon French taste 
and critical sense, and so it is our duty to vindicate 
French opinion in the minds of our friends of the 
Allied or Neutral powers. 

Ten years ago Romain Rolland, whose sympathy 
for some German minds and for Richard Strauss in 
particular is well-known, wrote: ‘ French art is silently 
creeping into the place of German art.’ 

The French music of to-day owes less to Wagner 
than Saint-Saéns does to Liszt and the German 
classics. It owes perhaps a little more to Wagner 
than to Saint-Saéns, which is no reason to despise 
either Wagner’s or Saint-Saéns’s works, but neither 
the one nor the other is indispensable to the present 
or the future of French music. 


MR. KLEIN’S REPLY. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Musical Times | am enabled to append a few lines of 
reply to the above article, and am very glad of the 


opportunity to do so. 


First, as to my position as the writer of the 
notice of ‘Germanophilie’ that appeared in the 
September number (p. 400). I hold no brief for 


M. Saint-Saéns ; neither do 1 make any pretence 
to act as arbiter between him and M. Jean-Aubry, 
who claims apparently to speak on behalf of the 
whole of modern musical France. Although a very 
old friend of the former, I venture to assert that I am 
not in the least degree prejudiced ; and the fact that I 
do not live in Paris has not prevented me from closely 
following the trend of musical taste and feeling in 
France from 1875 to the present day. Moreover, as 
one who sees from a distance, I claim to be able to 
view the whole of this controversy in an even ‘fairer 
light’ than can M. Jean-Aubry himself. I have 
read his book. I speak, therefore, with covvaissance 
dé CAUSE, 

The question of fairness is a very important one. 
Does M. Jean-Aubry treat M. Saint-Saéns quite 
fairly? I think not. He treats him rather as though 
he owed hima grudge. To begin with, M. Saint-Saéns 
has never assumed the right to speak as the represen- 
tative of French musical opinion. He has always 
spoken for himself only. Right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, when he attacked Wagner at the beginning of 
the war, he did so in his own name, no one’s else ; 
and his chief reason for doing so (which his critics 
persistently ignore) was not so much that he thought 
excessive quantities of Wagner bad for French music 
and the French public, as the hateful fact that Wagner 
monopolized all the programmes and thereby kept 
native composers out of them. 

Was this ‘doing nothing for the French music of 
to-day’? Apparently M. Jean-Aubry would have us 
believe that M. Saint-Saéns’s motive was a purely 
selfish one—that he wanted to make room for his own 
music alone, or else for music of a bygone day. The 
ground for this conclusion is that in his newspaper and 
other writings he does not mention by name certain 
dead brother-composers or living colleagues like Fauré 
and Debussy. And is that all? Well, I imagine the 
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world would require stronger evidence before decidi 


that Camille Saint-Saéns has a mind actuated by suc 
lack of artistic generosity. 

Once again I point out that in ‘Germanophilie’ th 
pen of the tireless octogenarian was directed againj 


German music, not French. Admit that it may go, CONV 
OF 


Grant that some of the ideas uttered } 
That 


little too far. 
the ‘old man eloquent’ are a little extreme. 


Y 


no justification for dragging a herring across the sceqg SOME 
and directing our attention exclusively to his suppos¢ She si 
attitude towards modern French music. In Q 
Let it not be forgotten that there was a time whq give! 
Saint-Saéns was regarded as the leader of advancq We! 
French musical thought. He has ‘been through ty &%™* 
mill,’ and known what it was to wait for understandig, StO™" 
and acceptance of the very works which his presey nse 
critics appear to regard with kindly indulgence. Thy Butt 
musician who has passed through his experiencd en 
could never be without sympathy for the risi by 
generation. Even if he would not join in their aa actre 
march (which, it must be admitted, has seen Debuss}_ the 
and Ravel go pretty fast and pretty far), 1 see nj The 
ground for accusing him of irritability, jealous} artis 
and so forth, in his attitude towards certain modey eye | 
developments in musical art. Still less truth # 5 
there in the assertion that his ‘irritation’ anf °f,4 
his ‘jealousy’ against younger musicians hav — 
been steadily growing during the splendid Frenci ree 
movement of the past forty years. On the contrary by t 
he was one of those who prepared the way for tha ig 
movement. His sin in other eyes was that he did nq tion 
go hand in hand with César Franck. mar 
The few passing compliments uttered by Mj up-t 
Jean-Aubry cannot altogether compensate for th 
statements which, in my opinion, disfigure the fore 
going article. The suggestion that M. Saint-Saéng [py 
has purposely ignored the more gifted of hi¥ pycc; 
contemporaries is surely wanting in good taste a¥ j/ys/ 
well as verisimilitude. ment! 
The matter of encouraging and stimulating the lovg | yigi 
of French music of all periods in this country i g coll 
‘another story’ (I was fighting to aid that cause long “ 
years before M.Jean-Aubry and his friends had crosseq 4, 
the Channel). It is absurd to contend that M. Saint fors 
Saéns’s objection to the popularity of German musiq to 
in France can have a deleterious influence upon thd Fo 
popularization of French music in England. Stil! les} arn 
is it likely that his opinions, stated or imaginary, cat} lov 
affect English appreciation of ‘up-to-date’ French] wo 
compositions. Mi 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that in his own} wh 
country there was never a greater demand for the ™° 
works of Saint-Saéns, both new and old, than there i} Now 
at the present time. lover 
A future for Haydn ! Mr. Ernest Newman, in noticing = 
a performance of ‘The Creation’ given under Mr} foo 
Cotton at Birmingham, says: eartl 
The delightful old oratorio, with its often naive as in 
treatment of a text that is without its equal among | po) 
oratorios for naiveté, was really very refreshing to ear As 
and soul. 7 
— subs 
The prize of Ten Guineas for the best accompanied] by t 
trio for female voices offered by Mr. Herman Klein} acci 
has been gained by Lieut. Colin Taylor, who wrote 
under the motto ‘Dream Pedlar.’ The successful] 
work is a setting of ‘Dream Pedlary,’ by Thomas Rob 
Lovell Beddoes. The new trio will be published] 21) ¢ 
shortly by Messrs. Novello, and Mr. Klein’s Ladies’ goor 
Choir will give it an early public performance. Forty} Fim 
five compositions were received. The following trios} 244 
were highly commended : ‘ May Wind’ (‘ Marsyas’); 
‘The Slumber Song’ (‘ Miogs’); ‘Who is Sylvia?’ 
(‘Harlequin’); ‘A Birthday’ (‘Feur Tirim’); ‘The] °. 
Song of the Bees’ (‘ Mark’). * 
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ore decidir On ant , , 

going to press we hear of another young Orpheon 
ated by suc Occasional WRotes. —to Dr. James B. Ritchie, a daughter. Those basses ! 
Miss Bertha Guthrie, in a paper on| Here are other odster dicta: 


10philie’ ¢ : 
cted avaial THE ‘Opera versus Drama’ read before DEAR Sr1r,—W hy glovesat concerts? Are they worn 
it may go CONVENTIONS the Manchester Section of the for warmth, or display, or mere convention ? 

S Yours, &c.,—PHYLLIS. 


s uttered} OF OPERA. Incorporated Society of Musicians, 


made some pertinent observations on [It is a convention and a stupid one. Some of the 


ne. That : : ; “ ~ age : 
ss the sceysome of the absurd conventions of modern opera. Orpheus ladies have broken with it. It takes time for 
is supposd She said that : a thing like this to die out, and being a very stupid 
PPposq ~ In O he individual réles 1 he h f thing it may take a very long time, but die it must. 
, a go te + oaeupacnieer pai —— . a ay 4 “ Phyllis will have noticed that some ladies (Orpheons 
| time whq | pitch jiet — of voice oe cheald look — “2 excepted) who screen their hands and arms with 
f advancy ° get a Ju dette of yoy . _ — a ; = oe meticulous care are less careful about protecting other 
hrough ty utmost Sd Sbviowsly § . “toh :™ eR Ci he and more susceptible parts of their corporeal selves. 
deretandigg SOM ane Coneuny hey, S Se bee ep Ow Oe This disposes of the ‘ warmth’ argument.—Eb.] 
his preseg Voice she must take the réle regardless of whether she Maun.—-We advice white. Colec-deChine is var 
: " can act or not ; and just the same pertains to Madame wiser bei i Pan, 
ence. Th ‘ : + : ¢ : becoming, but the important thing is the colour. We 
eunesie Butterfly, who is spoken of by her lover as ‘ fragile and should like to all the ladies d 4 ia whit If it 
“perience slender.’ Where it is that the parts have not to be sung — a pina oar gga ve 
does not suit your complexion, try a change of 


the riSiM’ by fixed voices, there are probably several other 
l€ir ONWat actresses in the company who could act and look 
nn Debuss}_ the parts much better, but they have not got top C! 


complexion. 
Dear Si1r,—Can nothing be done to stop the 
suppressed chattering and half-strangled laughter 


» I see nf These things do much unnecessary violence to the : ‘ ; . 
» jealousy artistic sense of an educated and sensitive listener’s which some of the members indulge in during 
iin moder} eye and ear. Even music played as an accompaniment rehearsal? The conductor is too busy to notice how 
ss truth q to spoken words is usually less enhancing than destructive irritating it is to serious workers. It is remarkable 
ition’ ani of artistic and natural acting ; one must listen to one that the most inefficient units are the most troublesome 
ians hay thing at the expense of the other. It would be well if in this way.—I am, &c.,— SERIOSO, 
lid Frencj audiences would face these facts, think for themselves, [‘ Serioso’ must learn to be tolerant. Education is a 
and not allow their minds to be led by convention, nor slow process. Our ancestors chattered and made 


strange noises. The aboriginal instinct is still strong. 


> contrar : 
pages by theatrical managers, nor by newspaper writers. We tr ! 
Give the poor creatures a chance.—ED. 


re 7 might then in the near future evolve some new conjunc- 
€ iG no tion of fine music with fine drama, and so do away with 
many ridiculous things which one suffers from in present 


Br & ete pet om. Church and Organ Music. 


e for the 


- the fore 
aint-Saén} In this connection an incident in the new opera by MODERN FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC.* 
dof hif Puccini, the plot of which was described in the By HARVEY GRACE. 


taste a Wyusical Times for September, 1916 (p. 418), may be An ‘ Occasional Note’ on the above subject in the 
: the ] mentioned. Michele, having murdered his wife’s lover | November Musical Times served to remind us that to 
S redo Luigi, conceals the body under his cloak, and then has | q Jarge body of English organists and their public the 
ste Tons a colloquy with his wares tame wife Giorgetta : last word in French organ music was said by Guilmant, 
d conall ‘See,’ she says, in husky, faltering tones, ‘I have Salomé, Dubois, and a few other popular composers. 
M. Saint{ come to ask your pardon for my coldness. Will younot | There is, however, another school of French organ 
: -| forgive me, and take me to your heart, and letmenestle | music having little in common with those excellent 
an MUSIT to you beneath your cloak, as in the days gone by? composers,—a school which seems to be far more 
upon th For I love you.’ Michele rises, and opening wide his | tryly re sesentative of the national genius. Its output 
Still les} arms as though to say ‘Come,’ lets the dead body of her | i, not am but is so full of character and seni 
. Frond lover nag a b ry - ’ — pa = guilty that it cannot fail to exercise considerable influence on 
™ ee eS ee eg oe he dead Tus: | the future of organ composition, playing, and perhaps 
Michele holds her face close to that of the dead Luigi, des ~- cme Pt I I 
1 his own] while the gay strains from the hall near by are heard in | €V€ building. English organists may be recom- 
i for the! mocking, ghastly contrast. mended to give it attention. By so doing they will 
5 there if a... i : 7 make acquaintance with music the charm of which 
Now suppose that in these cheery circumstances the | increases with familiarity ; they will have at hand one 
lover is a big, fat tenor they often are), chosen} more proof that the organ has a fine repertory of its 
noticing because of his thrilling high C, and weighing, say, | own, despite the easily explained neglect of some of 
der Mel ee? stone, and that the husband is a lean, four-| the classical composers ; and they will be doing their 
foot five bass, chosen because of his low C, how on| share in bringing about the more complete under- 
pore earth is he to manceuvre his victim's body, especially standing between artistic France and England which 
anne t= obedience to inexorable operatic custom he must| js certain to be one of the by-products of the war. 
to ear | hold both his arms up to heaven at least every twobars?| We English are notoriously slow to shed our old 
A sawdust effigy might of course be deftly opinions, and to a large number of us the terms ‘light’ 
_ | substituted, but that device entails risks of discovery (or even ‘trivial’) and ‘ French,’ when used in connec- 
mpanie¢} by the audience, always willing to ridicule stage} tionwithorgan music, are still regarded as synonymous. 
in Klein} accidents. Such a sweeping criticism has no more justification 
Oo wrote ———- than some other insular ideas about our neighbours. 
ss The Glasgow Orpheus Choir, which Mr. Hugh S. It seems to be based solely on the fact that Lefébure- 
sblished Roberton conducts sO ably, runs a monthly magazine Wely and Batiste were once very popular composers. 
5 adel all for itself. It is called Zhe Lute, and it is full of But we too have had (and still have our Weélys and 
Fou good things, and here and there we find that kind of Batistes. What should we think of a French critic 
’| humour generally called ‘pawky.’ For instance, we who dismissed our organ music as commonplace and 








ng trios ; : - 

« Bor _| tread of a ripple in the bass section : 

svivia?’ The cause of the ripple was whispered congratulations * The work of Belgian organ composers is included in this survey, 

¢ ay r > -: . 4 as the greatest of them was a naturalised Frenchman, and the idiom 

; * The to David Peterkin on the birth of a daughter. We all of all is distinctly French. Moreover, their works are published 
join. chiefly at Paris. 
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secular in style because of the popularity of, say, the 
Reverend Scotson Clark? 

Our under-estimation of the excellence of French 
organ music is on a level with (and partly due to 
our habit of regarding Germany as the sole fount and 
origin of the best work for the instrument. We forget, 
if we ever knew, France’s important part in the early 
history of the organ and its music. In some respects 
she was ahead of Germany : in none was she behind ; 
and it is perhaps the dominating figure of Bach, and 
the reflected light in which some of his contemporaries 
still shine, that has robbed some old French writers 
of the attention they deserve. 

Musical histories usually say little about the 
development of the organ and its music, so it may 
be well to touch briefly on this side of our subject. 
We shall then see the reason for that bad period in 
French organ music from which her reputation still 
suffers in some quarters. 

The names of Titelouze (1563-16—?), Roberday 
16—-16—?), Gigault (1645-—?), De Grigny (1671?-1703), 
Raison (1650-17—?), and others, are unfamiliar in this 
country, partly because they do not appear in ‘ Grove’ 
and other dictionaries, and also because very little of 
their music is published in easily accessible form, the 
great collection of Guilmant and Pirro being more 
suitable for the library than the organ loft. These 
men wrote music the best of which is as well worthy 
our attention as that of Buxtehude, Froberger, or any 
other of the pre-Bach Germans. But the line was 
broken in France as it was in Italy—the real pioneer 
in organ music. The rise of opera, and the increasing 
popularity of concerted works, drew attention from an 
instrument so lacking on the expressive and dramatic 
side as the organ. In Germany there was no break. 
The path of such men as Albrechtsberger, Rinck, 
Fischer, Schneider, and their fellows was dry ; few 
blossoms sprang up where their square-toed con- 
scientious feet had trodden, but at least it was a path, 
leading direct from Bach. It kept alive the feeling 
for, and technique of, organ composition, and if we 
have to thank the bleak brotherhood for little vital 
music, we may at least ascribe to them some of the 
excellences of the modern German School. 

This period—from 1750 to nearly a century after— 
is almost a blank in the history of French organ 
music. When Léfébure-Wély (1817-69) and Batiste 
1820-76) came on the scene, there was little or no 
pure organ tradition. Boély (1785-1858) might have 
done much, but missed his chance through too 
slavishly adopting the idiom of his idol, Bach. 
Musically it was one of France’s leanest times. 
Léfébure-Weély and Batiste were far better musicians 
than their works make them out to be, but were not 
great enough to fight against contemporary taste. 
Light and trivial works were asked for, and they 
responded with a liberal supply. There is no lack of 
evidence of the decadent condition of church and 
organ music in France at that time. Even the 
deeply religious nature and lofty artistic ideals of 
César Franck could not prevent him from writing 
much that was as unfit for use in church as the most 
blatant and puerile strains of Wély or Batiste. Here 
are the opening bars of a piece of organ music written 
by Franck between 1858-63 —the beginning of his best 
period : 
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It is from a set of voluntaries composed by Franck, 
and sent from time to time to an old pupil who was a 


village organist. The collection (in two volumes) was 
published posthumously, and contains many little pieces 
of unaffected simplicity and real charm. But there 
are others in the style of the specimen quoted above, 
and the fact that Franck apparently saw nothing 
incongruous in such music gives us a good idea of 
the state to which musical France had sunk. 

We cannot imagine a contemporary German 
composer of like eminence writing such organ music. 
And it must be borne in mind that (according to 
M. d’Indy) much of the service music written by 
Franck for use at Ste. Clotilde was quite unworthy 
of the composer. How he rose superior to the taste 
of his time with the splendid Six Pieces (1860-62), 
the Cantabile and Piéce Héroique (1878), and the 
Three Chorals (1890), we all know. 

Franck’s influence on an important section of 
modern French composers is generally recognized ; 
what seems hardly so well known is his share in most 
of the finest organ music produced by our neighbours 
during the past fifteen years. Indeed, the more one 
studies the latest and best of France’s output for the 
organ, the more one feels that this influence has hardly 
yet reached its zenith. 

Before considering this point, however, let us hark 
back to the revival of French organ music. We shall 
then see that two men besides Franck were directly 
concerned in it. 

Although the Six Pieces of Franck were the first 
considerable contribution towards the founding of a 
new School, two small, but very notable essays 
by Saint-Saéns had appeared a few years before. 
Saint-Saéns the traveller, critic, and_ versatile 
composer, has bulked so large in the public eye 
that Saint-Saéns the organist is sometimes over- 
looked. But his twenty-four years’ duty at St. Merry, 
and at the Madeleine, were a very important factor 
in improving the status of the organ. The playing 
that drew enthusiastic praise from Liszt could not 
fail greatly to improve public taste, especially when 
the performer carried further weight by being a 
leading composer. His Fantasia in E flat bears no 
opus number, nor does it appear in the list of his 
compositions in ‘Grove,’ but as the title-page describes 
the composer as ‘organiste de St. Merri,’ it must 
have been published at least two years before Franck’s 
pieces (Saint-Saéns was at St. Merry from 1853 to 
1858). The three Rhapsodies on Breton Themes, 
Op. 7, and the ‘Benediction Nuptiale, appeared 
about the same time. Such works as these, which 
show in a remarkable degree the freshness of youth 
combined with a polish and sureness of touch 
suggestive of maturity, could hardly have escaped 
Franck’s notice. Apart from their merits, they were 
pretty sure to attract attention as the work of a brilliant 
lad whose first Symphony had been successfully 
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rformed two or three years before, when he was 
put sixteen years old. 

As Franck had at this date been an organist for 
nearly twenty years, with no serious organ music to 
his credit, we may well suppose that these delightful 
works of Saint-Saéns drew his attention to the organ 
as a medium, with such splendid results. 

The third composer to whom modern French organ 
music owes much is Nicholas Lemmens (1823-81). 
It is unfortunate that English players for so many 
years knew him chiefly as the composer of a very 
successful ‘storm,’ and so overlooked the excellences 
of his three Sonatas and numerous miscellaneous 
pieces. But, good as these are, his influence has been 
felt rather as teacher than composer. The son of an 
organist, and devoted to the instrument from childhood, 
he received a sound training, first at Brussels Con- 
servatoire under Fétis, and later under Hesse at 
Breslau. At twenty-six years of age he was made 
organ professor at Brussels, and we learn from Fétis 
then Principal) that his indefatigable energy resulted 
in an extraordinary improvement in the standard of 
organ-playing throughout the country. His chief 
work was an ‘Organ School, and through its 
adoption by the Paris Conservatoire, and as teacher 
of many distinguished pupils, his influence was so 
great that he may fairly share with Saint-Saéns and 
Franck the honours of the revival. 

Although this article is concerned chiefly with a 
group of living composers, it will be necessary to 
glance at the successors of these three pioneers. The 
modern French School from its commencement divided 
intotwostreams. Lemmens, Dubois, Salomé, Guilmant, 
Claussman, and a few others struck and worked with 
extraordinary success a vein that produced music hardly 
less popular in appeal than that of Léfébure-Wély 
and Batiste, but on a,much higher artistic level. In 
the rough, we may credit this group of composers 
with having trodden a narrow line with singular skill : 
their light works are rarely trivial, their solid not 
often dull ; their sentiment is generally superficial, it 
is true, but at least it is not mawkish. To these partly 
negative virtues may be added a positive,—invariably 
good, neat workmanship, and an unfailing instinct 
for effect. 

Unfortunately, the one thing that can hardly be 
claimed for them is striking originality either thematic, 
harmonic, or in such matters as form and develop- 
ment. For this reason it needs no great daring to 
prophesy that the high-water mark of their popularity 
has been reached. The most successful of these 
composers was Guilmant, and undoubtedly the 
enormous vogue of his music was due largely to his 
personal triumphs as a player and his following as a 
teacher. Left to stand or fall by its own merits, a 
good deal of it wears none too well, though his huge 
output contains enough of excellence to keep his name 
green for a long time yet. 

With the waning popularity of this School has come 
a decided growth of interest in its more severe and 
original rival. For one English organist who ten 
years ago knew anything of César Franck’s organ 
music there are to-day dozens. The later symphonies 
of Widor, in spite of their forbidding difficulties, are 
beginning to be heard. Saint-Saéns and Boéllmann 
—especially the latter—are coming into their own. 

More: the popular group seem to have paid for 
their easy success by a failure to attract disciples, 
since practically all the rising French organ com- 
posers of to-day are plainly sealed of the tribe of 
Franck, and if any other influence shows itself 
it is more likely to be that of Ravel or Debussy 
than of Guilmant or Dubois. 
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Having thus glanced briefly at the inception of a 
School that by reason of its skill, subtlety, and 
originality is second to none in promise, let us look 
at some of its characteristics as exemplified in the 
works of Louis Vierné, Joseph Jongen, Augustin Barié, 
Deodat de Sévérac, Paul Hillemacher, Bonnet, and 
others. 

(To be continued.) 


In St. James’s Episcopal Church, Cupar, on November 24, 
the Bishop of the diocese dedicated new altar rails and a 
brass tablet erected in memory of Second-Lieutenant 
Antrobus Taft Harris, for seven years organist at the church, 
who was killed in action in March last. 


Choir Festival Services were held at the Halifax Place 
Chapel, Nottingham, on November 26, when ‘The 
Awakening’ (John Cullen) and ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep’ (Cowen) were given by the choir under the direction 
of Mr. E. M. Barber. Madame Ethel Parkin and Mr. J. 
Franklin Pearson were the soloists. Mr. C. E. Blyton 
Dobson was the organist. 


The Church Music Conference inaugurated at St. Mary’s, 
Primrose Hill, in 1916, having been well attended, it had 
been decided to hold a second Conference this winter. 
As, however, the Church Music Society is desirous of 
arranging a series of Conferences in various London Churches, 
and has invited Mr. Martin Shaw to hold one at St. Mary’s 
Church, Mr. Shaw has decided to forego his original 
scheme and to co-operate with that of the Church Music 
Society. Full details of the series will be announced later. 


On relinquishing the post of organist and choirmaster 
of St. Matthew’s, Surbiton, Mr. Ronald Dussek was made 
the recipient of a cheque from the clergy, wardens, choir, 
and members of the congregation, as a token of appreciation 
of his work theic during the last five years. 


A batch of programmes of organ recitals given by Mr. 
Maughan Barnett at the Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z., shows 
a wide selection of good music. Amongst the works played 
have been Wesley’s Choral Song and Fugue, Bonnet's ‘ Lied 
der Chrysanthéme,’ Boéllmann’s second Suite, César Franck’s 
Finale in B flat, Harwood’s ‘ P:ean,’ Guilmant’s first Sonata, 
Adagio from sixth Symphony, Widor, with many smaller 
works of good quality. The programmes are provided with 
well-written notes. 


On Sunday, December 10, Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ was 
sung twice by the Hinckley Parish Church choir. In the 
afternoon the performance took place in Earl Shilton Parish 
Church, preceded by Evensong and procession. The second 
performance succeeded Evensong in Hinckley Parish Church. 
On both occasions there were crowded congregations. The 
soloists were Masters Frederick Bourne (of the London 
College for Choristers)and Percival Lainchbury (of Hinckley), 
and Messrs. Edward David and John Henderson(of London). 
The organist was Mr. Paul Rochard, of St. Mary’s Church. 


A Requiem for those fallen in the war is to be sung on 
Sunday, January 21, at 11 a.m., in St. John’s Church, 
Wilton Road (Victoria Station). The music will be 
Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor, accompanied by the band 
of the Church Orchestral Society. This Mass is generally 
considered to be Cherubini’s finest composition. 


Dr. Hugh Blair has written an effective tune to 
Julia Ward Howe’s fine battle-hymn, ‘ Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord.’ It is published as a 
leaflet at the price of one penny by Messrs. Novello. 
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ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. Herbert Pierce, at Union Chapel, Highbury (five recitals) 
—Siciliana, MWalond; Voluntary, Boyce ; Symphonic 
Minuet, Sa/omé; Meditation and Echo, de /a Zombelle; 
XO Wolstenholme. 

Mr. W. + Jelly, at St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Rhapsody, 
Harz Grace ; Legend, Alcock ; Marche Religieuse, 
Saint- a nS. 

Evening Song, 

Guiimant ; 


Mr. H. Coleman, at Londonderry Cathedral 
Bairstow ; Offertory on Christmas Themes, 
Sonata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Dr. Alan Gray, at Trinity College, Cambridge—(four recitals) 

Sonata in D minor, Ahe‘nbereer; Pastorale, Choral 


Mr. J. 
Overture in E flat, Aaz/kes ; 
Allegretto Grazioso, Ho//in 


Caprice Hérvique, over 
At Fitzalan Street Church, 


Glossop—Scherzo Symphonique, Purcell Mansfield 
Meditation and Toccata, @’Zvry; Sea-Song, .)/ac Dowell 

Mr. E. W. Chaney, at Gillingham Parish Church— 
Intermezzo, ever; Arabesque, Choral, and Carillon 
Leuis Vierné; Requiem -Eternam, Harwood. 

Mr. J. M. Preston, at St. George’s, Jesmond—Scherz 
Fugue, ZLemare; ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ (Part 1), 
Ernest Austin; Etude Symphonique, Sossi ; Arabesque 
and Carillon, Louis Viernd ; Rhapsody, Gigov?. 


Mr. Herbert Ellingford, at Dublin—Toccata and Fugue in C, 
Bach ; Chaconne, Purcel/; Sonata No. 1, Jendelssohn 





No. 2, and Fantaisie in A, César Franck ; Fantasia in | 
D minor, Idyll No. 5, and Prelude on ‘St. Matthew,’ 
Alan Gray; Sonata in E miner, Bach; Rhapsody, 
Harvey Grace ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn. 

Miss Florence Pope, at United Methodist Church, Hightown 
—Intermezzo, Hollins; Concert Fantasia, feace. At 
Hednesford Parish Church—‘ Pomp and Circumstance,’ 


Elgar; Aubade, Bernard /ohnson. At Primitive 
Methodist Church, Norton Canes—Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ 
Lemar Finale, Reubke. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Sonatas Nos. 1 and 3, _ lelssohn ; Sonata 
No. 3, Lenimen Air, Wolstenholme Communion, 
Batiste; Air and Variations in F sh ~— minor, // es/ey. 


Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church, Andante in F, 
Wesley: March in E flat, Gurtlmant; Overture, 
‘Occasional Oratorio,’ Handel. 


Mr. F. J. Blake, at St. John’s, Red Lion Square 
Guilmant; Impromptu, Colertdge-Tay/o 
March, £/gar. 

Mr. E. Emlyn Davies, at Congregational Church, Bishops 
Stortford—Toccata in D minor, Back ; Hymn to Victor 
Hugo, Sainzt-Saéns ; Elegy, Sibeliu 

Mr. Sidney W. Toms, at St. John’s, Red Lion Square— 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Aach ; (a) Allegretto, 
(4) Andante, (c) Allegro, Frank Bridge ; Introduction and 
Passacaglia, A’ever. 

Mr. F. 
Sonata No. 2, 


Pastorale, 
Imperial | 





J. Tookey, at St. Chad’s, Smethwick (three recitals 

Mendelssohn ; Voluntary, Stan/ey ; Intermezzo 
and Finale, Bernard Johnson; Prelude on ‘* St. Thomas,’ 
Parry; Toccata, Arne; March for a Church Festival, 
Best; Kieff Processional, Moussorgsky; Basso Ostinato, 
Arensky. 

Mr. Henry Riding, at North Ockenden—March in B flat, 

Silas; Scherzo, £. Cuthbert Nunn; Berceuse, Olive 

King. At St. Alphage, London Wall—March, Pere//? 

Eton Memorial March, Z/oyd; Serenade, Goss-Custard. 


Lieut. J. A. Sowerbutts, 
Toccata, Bach ; 


at Winchester College—Doric 
Legend and Pastorale, Lows I ¥erné; 


Rhapsody, Harvey Grace; Prélude Eleégiaque, /ongen ; 
March, Augustin Barté. 

Mr. Douglas G. Rogers, at St. John’s, Widford (two 
recitals)—Legend and Maestoso, MacDowe//; Finale from 


‘Symphony Pathétique,’ 7rhazkovsky ; 
Walford Davies ; Jubilant March, 


Solemn Melody, 

Faulkes. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Harpenden Parish Church—Choral 
No. 3, Césay Franck; *F inlandia,’ Sze/7s ; Funeral March 
and Hymn of Seraphs, Guilmant ; Toccata, Drifi/. 


Mr. W. Wilson Foster, at City Hall, Hull—Summer Sketches, 
Lemare; Fugue on BACH, Liszt; Six Lyric Pieces, 
Grieg ; Overture, ‘ Euryanthe.’ At St. John’s, Red Lion 
Square—Prelude on St. Mary’s,’ Charles Wood; Prelude 
on ‘Canterbury,’ John Pullein ; Pastorale, César Franck; 
Rhapsody, Harvey Grace ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach. 

Corporal F. E. Wilson, at Holy Trinity, Eastbourne 
Overture in C, Ho//ins ; Toccata in F, Widor; Imperial 
March, £/gar ; Offertoire in G, Léfehure- Wey. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, at Wesleyan Central Hall—Scherzo, 
Sandiford Turner ; Fantasia Rustique, /Vo/stenholme 
Concert-Overture in C, //o//ins ; Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ 
Lemare. 





Rhapsodie Catalane, Bonnet; Theme and Variations, 
E. H. Thorne. At St. George’s Hall, Liverpool (five 
recitals)\—Fantasia in G, Bach; Three Pieces, Piern 
Finale (Symphony No. 2), /!/7dor; Variations on Russian 
National Anthem, Z//‘ngford; Introduction and Fugue, 
Raff; (a) ‘The Starling’s Song’ (4) ‘A Colloquy, 
Ff. E. Gladstone; Sonata No. 2, Bellerhy; Rhapsody 
No. 2 and Marche Héroique, Sa/st-Saéns ; Dithyramb, 


Rifleman Isidore Harvey, at St. John’s, Sutton-Veny 
(two recitals)—Sonata in E flat minor (first movement), 
Rheinberger; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Back 
Overture in C minor, Pastorale, and Rondo, Ho//in 
Fantasia and Chorale, Smart. 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottingham 
(feur recitals) —Andante con moto, Arizdge; Nocturne, 
Lyon Offertoire, Barrett - Watson; March, Greg 


Concert allegro, ./ansfield :; Toccata, Holloway. 


AV POINTMENTS. 


Sidney H. Cooper, organist and choirmaster of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral, Atlanta, Ga., to a similar position at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, and Instructor in music at 
Porter Military Academy, Charleston, S.C., U.S.A. 

Mr. Ronald Dussek, organist and ‘choirmaster, St. Mary’s, 
Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 

a G &. Kitson, organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, to be Professor of Music in University College, 
Dublin (one of the constituent Colleges of the National 
University of Ireland). 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, organist and choirmaster, St. Vedast 
Foster, Foster Lane, E.C. 

Mr. Alfred W. V. Vine, organist and choirmaster, St. Mary’s, 
Timaru, N.Z., has been appointed District Grand Mark 
Organist for the South Island, N.Z., third year in succession, 
and Provincial Grand Organist of Canterbury, N.Z. 


Reviews. 


NEW MUSIC. 
SONGS. 


Mr. Ernest Austin’s ‘In the silent land’ (J. H. Larway) 
is the most vivid and highly-coloured setting of Longfellow’s 
much-set poem that we have so farseen. There is fine scope 
for a singer able to negotiate a restless harmonic scheme, and 
capable of broad and declamatory effects, while a good 
pianist will find much grateful work in the accompaniment. 
The setting would suit a bass-baritone or contralto. 

‘Three Eastern love-songs’ by Julius Harrison (Enoch & 
Sons) are rather more ordinary in style,—a fact in their 
favour where the average singer is concerned. Of the three 
songs we prefer the second, with its effective use of consecutive 
chords of the seventh. The set is published for high and low 
voice. 

PIANOFORTE 

Mr. Cyril Scott’s ‘ Russian Dance’ (Elkin & Co.) has for its 
chief subject a little tune that strikes us as being suggestive 


of England rather than Russia ; also the harmony is similarly 
out of the picture, being chiefly Scott pure and simple—if 


MUSIC. 


Crowther, at Unitarian Church, Stalybridge-f* 
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these expressions may be used of harmony which is neither. 
Bat the piece is so jolly and attractive that few will be found 
to complain on the score of its title being somewhat of a 
misfit. It is only moderately difficult after the harmonic 
nettles have been firmly grasped. 

‘Contrasts,’ by W. G. Ross (Bosworth & Co.), are 
two pieces called ‘ Papillons’ and ‘ Réverie.’ The first 
is a delightful example of salon work, which players 
with a delicate touch and fancy will make much 
of. It has just the right freakish quality, and both in 
thythm and harmony is fresh and original without being 
eccentric. The ‘ Réverie’ is, as it should be, the completest 
of contrasts, and our only complaint is one that reviewers do 
not often feel obliged to make,—there is hardly enough 
of it. 

In ‘New Formula for the Piano Teacher and Piano 
Student,’ by Wassili Safonov (J. & W. Chester) we 
have a book small in bulk, but weighty in matter. 
It consists of exercises which the author tells us 
‘are in reality formulas, the result of long years of 
pedagogic experience and painful research in the attainment 
of a rich and pure tone on the pianoforte.’ The student 
who imagines he has here a ‘ short cut,’ in the ordinary sense 
of the term, will find himself mistaken, as the exercises 
demand above all the utmost mental concentration. Given 
this, they will confer an independence of finger and a power 
of tone-gradation that by the ordinary technical means are 
only attained at the cost of much more time and labour than 
is necessary for these brief passages. Not the least merit of 
the book is that it sets the student at work thinking out 
things for himself. This is education in the real and right 
sense of that ill-used word. The ‘New Formula’ is most 
carefully planned, and we warmly recommend the highly- 
concentrated result to earnest pianoforte students. We may 
add that it is not a book for beginners. 

CHURCH AND ORGAN MUSIC. 

A short and simple anthem for soprano solo and chorus is 
C. Lee Williams’s ‘ Father of Heaven’ (Messrs. Novello). 
The words consist of a verse from ‘The Church of England 
Remembrancer’ : 

‘ Father of Heaven in whom our hopes confide, 
Whose power defends us, whose precepts guide, 
In life our Guardian, and in death our Friend, 
Glory supreme be Thine till time shall end.’ 
The anthem is very devotional, and would serve well as an 
introit. 

W. G. Ross has provided attractive music of the right 
flavour to the carol ‘In Natali Domini,’ Albert Mitchell 
being responsible for the translation from the Latin. 
There are five verses, and variety is obtained by two being 
sung in unison, two in four-part harmony, and one as a 
treble chorus. We particularly like the organ part to this 
last. The carol is published by Messrs. Novello. 

The same firm has issued an arrangement by John E. 
West of the ‘Spring Song’ from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs 
Without Words.’ It is quite easy, and suits its new medium 
surprisingly well. 


Le Drapeau (The Flag). Song for tenor or soprano. Words 
by Germaine de Smet. Music by Maurice de Préter. 
[C. Milsom & Sons, Bristol. ] 
This spirited and dramatic song is born of the war, and 
particularly of the tragic share Belgium has had of that 


catastrophe. The music is unconventional and _ very 
expressive. French, English, and Flemish words are 
provided. We commend the song to the attention of our 


singers, both amateur and professional. It is very suitable 
for use at the innumerable concerts for war funds now being 
given. It may stimulate interest in it to note that the 
poetess and the composer are refugees in this country. 

The Hither Green (London, S.E.) Choral and Orchestral 
Society drew a large audience to the commodious Goldsmiths’ 
College Hall on December 9. Stanford’s ‘Songs of the 
Fleet,’ sung by Mr. Dawson Freer, Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, played by Mr. B. Martin, and a concert-version 
of Wallace’s ‘ Maritana,’ formed an attractive and much- 
appreciated programme. Miss Ethel Bilsland was Maritana. 
Mr. Ernest Dumayne conducted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Scriabin. By A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. 304 pp. 
With 165 musical illustrations and 4 plates. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. (Kegan, Paul & Co.) 

Glinka, 85 pp. ; Moussorgsky, 100 pp. ; Aimsky-Korsakoff, 
124 pp. By M. Montagu-Nathan. (Masters of Russian 
Music.) 2s. each net. (Constable.) 

A History of Music. By Charles Villiers Stanford and 
Cecil Forsyth. 384 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

Journal of the Folk-Song Society, No, 20. Being the 

third and last part of vol. v. 116 pp. Contains full 

index of all the parts of vol. v. Printed privately for the 





members. Offices: 19, Berners Street, W. 
Correspondence. 
MR. ALBERT COATES’S NEW OPERA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES,’ 


Sir,—Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s interesting note in the 
December issue on Albert Coates’s opera, ‘ Assurbanipal,’ has 
a peculiar interest for me in that I have heard the opera twice 
in private. But Mr. Montagu-Nathan says nothing as to the 
opera having been entirely rewritten since the composer last 
visited London, and after its production at Moscow (set down 
for January, 1915) had to be postponed. Moreover, the 
librettist is not the eminent Russian poet Balmont, but the 
English lady who is Mrs. Albert Coates! It is true that 
Balmont has made the Russian text, but that is a ‘ version’ 
of the original English libretto; or was when I saw the 
score and went over it again and again with my crony 
Albert the Good at the pianoforte. 

By-the-way, Coates’s opera is likely to set the critical 
tongues a-wagging when it is produced, for whereas many 
moderns have utilised a more or less new scale for their 
work, Coates has in a measure restricted himself to the 
ingredients of a single chord. But it is a chord of mighty 
dimensions ! 

I wonder if I could persuade Mr. Montagu-Nathan to 
drop the ‘d’ in Metner? The name of course is German, 
but the composer has never used the ‘d’ (in this sense !) in 
any of the considerable correspondence of his that I have 
seen.—Yours, Xc., 

Rosin H. LEGGE. 

33, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 

December 1, 1916. 

Mr. MONTAGU-NATHAN writes : 

That part of the material which dealt with the authorship 
of ‘ Assurbanipal’ was derived from a Russian paper which, 
observing the command ‘ Place aux dames’ in the breach, 
omitted to mention Mrs. Coates. To judge by the Balmont 
versions I have seen of English poets, however, one may be 
sure that his work is, as Mr. Legge implies, something more 
than a mere translation. 

With reference to the spelling which Mr. Legge wishes 
to persuade me to adopt, I should perhaps inform him, first 
of all, that you, Sir, are in this instance the tribunal ; but as 
I have already explained to him in another place, my 
spelling of this composer’s name is that which appears on all 
his music, and it seems to me thus that all complaints should 
be addressed in the first instance to his publisher. 

I am, however, quite of Mr. Legge’s opinion as to the 
necessity for agreeing upon a uniform rendering of Russian 
names, and shall be glad to acquiesce in any system that may 
receive general acceptance. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Dr. GRATTAN FLOOD writes to us as follows : 

Although I have my own views as to the origin of the tune 
of ‘God Save the King,’ yet I wish to state that Dr. Boas, in 
his report to the London County Council, puts the case very 
well. In your December issue Mr. Kidson uses the report to 
expound his own views, but he does an injustice to Dr. Boas 
(who, by the way, is an Irishman, and is married to an Irish 





lady) when he writes: ‘Dr. Boas . . . has omitted to draw 
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attention to the statement made . . . that the watch-word 
of the night shall be ‘* God save the King,” &c.’ The fact is 
that Dr. Boas does quote this reference at page 14 of the 
* Report’ :—‘ Near the close of Henry VIII.’s reign, Admiral 
Lord Lisle’s orders to the fleet for roth August, 1545, 
end with the following :—‘‘ The watch wourde in the mght 
shall be this, ‘*God save King Henrye’; th’ other shall 
answer, ‘“‘And long to reign over us.”’ Another state- 
ment made by Mr. Kidson in his endeavour to show 
that the anthem does not date earlier than 1743, is that 
the glass goblets upon which are engraved Jacobite 
versions of the Anthem were not engraved ‘before 
1743.’ Dr. Boas says that one of these glasses ‘ probably 
dates from 1722-1725,’ and was recently sold by Sotheby’s for 
£80. In this connection the late Andrew Lang (an excellent 
authority on Jacobite matters) assured me that the glass at 
Fingask Castle, bearing the Jacobite version of the Anthem, 
really dated from December, 1730, proving that ‘God Save 
the King’ was known prior to 1730. There is just one slip 
Dr. Boas makes in giving the date of Prince Charlie’s birth 
as ‘ December, 1721’: the exact date is December 31, 1720. 
It seems almost certain that a Latin and an English version 
were in use under King James II. in 1686. 


Mr. FRANK Kipson sends the following in regard to 
Dr. Grattan Flood’s communication : 

I am sorry I overlooked Dr. Boas’s mention of the early 
watchword. In regard to the glass goblet which was 
preserved at Fingask Castle, I see no reason why the late 
Andrew Lang could, or any one else can, fix so definite a 
date as December, 1730, for the simple reason that while 
the glass itself may be of any period experts may decide, 
yet the inscription could have been cut at any time, and as 
there is no date attached to the inscription we are left 
completely in the dark as to when it was engraved on the 
glass. There isa representation of this glass and its inscription 
in Richard Clark’s ‘ Account of the National Anthem,’ 1822. 

I again strongly assert that whatever date may be affixed 
to the words of ‘God save the King,’ nothing has as yet 
been adduced to show that it is prior to their appearance 
in * Thesaurus Musicus,’ and that all that has been written 
to attempt to prove a Jacobite origin is intangible 
evidence. 

The whole spirit of the verses is to the effect that they 
pray for the continuance of the reign of a monarch ov //e 
throne ; not one that is seeking to regain one. Also they 
pray that he ‘may defend our laws’ and ‘ ever give us cause’ 
to sing ‘God Save the King.’ 

In the other case such words would scarcely be appropriate, 
and we might certainly have expected a prayer for the 
deposed King regaining his lost rights. That the words 
were ever applied to James II. while on the throne there is 
not a shadow of acceptable evidence. 


THE SERPENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—I have had in my possession for forty years a serpent 
almost identical with the one illustrated in Mr. Harvey 
Grace’s note ; instead of five keys, however, mine has but 
three—the name ‘ F. Pratty’ (presumably that of the maker) 
is engraved on the metal. The previous owner was an 
elderly music-dealer who in his young days lived at a remote 
village in North Derbyshire, and it has been stated that the 
instrument was used in the church there. 

I was much amused at Mr. Grace’s description of the 
*cow-like’ note he produced, reminding me as it did of my 
own experience. I had succeeded in producing some extra- 
ordinary sounds, when a donkey in an adjacent field came at 
full-gallop across it, and looking over the garden where I was, 
brayed for all he was worth. ‘Two of you,’ someone said ! 

J. M. HAprFie.p. 

Manchester. 

The London County Council has appointed Mr. J. A. 
Murdoch (of Alison Pianos, Ltd.) as its representative on 
the governing body of the Northern Polytechnic. A school 
of research, with Mr. Murdoch as President, is being started 
by the Pianoforte Manufacturers’ Association in connection 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 
HANS RICHTER. 
Born AT RAAB, HUNGARY, APRIL 4, 1843; 
DIED AT BAYREUTH, DECEMBER 5, 1916. 

The death of this world-famous conductor removed 2 
forceful personality and an outstanding musical artist whos 
influence over musical taste and development in this country 
it would be difficult to over-rate. It was one of the 
innumerable misfortunes of the war that a man who had 
spent so much of his artistic life with British musicians 
should at the end of his career have the bitterness of severing 
the numerous close friendships he had formed. He felt it 
his duty to identify himself with his country’s cause and, 
therefore, apparently to condone. the frightful crimes against 
civilization of which his countrymen have been guilty, 
That he felt the pang of separation is evident from a letter 
received by his daughter (Mrs. Sydney Loeb), who resides 
in this country. He says : 

Give my love to my friends and all the artists who 
worked with me, when you meet them. They are with 
me in my waking hours and in my dreams, and my 
thoughts of them are always good and pleasurable. With 
thankfulness I think of the hours I spent with them. 
They were the happiest of my artistic life. 

In a letter to Prof. Brodsky, Mrs. Loeb says that to 
his own subsequent regret her father had relinquished his 
English honours, and that his letters constantly expressed 
his regard for English friends. In this connection it is worth 
noting that he renounced his honours, and that they were not 
taken from him by the authorities in this country. 

We give a brief account of his career. A fuller account 
and a separate portrait, specially taken, will be found in 
our issue for July, 1899. He was born at Raab, in Hungary, 
on April 4, 1843. His immediate ancestors were musicians, 
and his mother (¢e Josephine Csazinsky) was a distinguished 
soprano singer. In 1854 Hans went to Vienna to study 
music, and was a student at the Conservatorium there from 
1860 to 1865. In 1866 he became copyist to Wagner, and 
resided with him at ‘'riebschen, near Lucerne, whilst ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ was being composed—‘ without a pianoforte 
being heard.’ Richterbecame a conductor at Munich in 1868. 
In 1869 and 1870 he visited Paris and Brussels, and later he 
became Capellmeister of the National Theatre at Buda-Pesth. 
Then came one of the greatest events of his career, the 
‘Ring’ performances given in 1875 which he conducted, 
He paid his first visit to England in 1877, to conduct at 
the Wagner Concerts, and on May 5, 1878, he began the 
series of concerts at St. James’s Hall that established his hold 
on our concert public. These concerts were continued for 
many years. 

In 1897 he became director of the Manchester Halle 
concerts, and he took up his residence in that city. He 
conducted the Birmingham Musical Festival in 1885, and 
continued to occupy the position of conductor until his 
retirement from the profession in 1911. Besides conducting 
the orchestral concerts referred to above he was much 
occupied with the German opera season at Covent Garden. 

In 1911 he bade farewell to the concert-platform. On 
April 10 he conducted the London Symphony Orchestra 
for the last time, and a day or so later he closed his 
connection with the Hallé Orchestra. It is interesting to 
record that when the question of a testimonial was raised he 
expressed a wish to be provided with a small cottage with a 
tiny garden not too far from London, where his friends 





with the Trade School at the Polytechnic. 


could see him occasionally. 
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| ballad singer, appearing often with Sims Reeves and 
| Clara Novello. 
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(Continued from page 22.) 

JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, on November 24, at St. John’s 
Wood. He was born in London on October 16, 1837, and 
was therefore seventy-nine years of age. His father was a 
professor of music, and his mother was a skilled pianist. 
His uncle, John Barnett, was a prominent musician of his 
time (1802-90), and composed the opera ‘The Mountain 
Sylph,’ and it is said about 4000 songs. John Francis 
gained a scholarship at the R.A.M. in 1849. He left the 
Academy in 1857, and proceeded to Leipsic, where he 
studied for three years. His greatest success in composition 
was the Cantata ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ written for and | 
produced at the Birmingham Festival in 1867. Three years | 
later the Cantata * Paradise and the Peri’ was also produced | 
at Birmingham. Others of his numerous works are the | 
Oratorio ‘ The Good Shepherd,’ the Orchestral Suite ‘ The | 
Harvest Festival,’ and the Cantata ‘The Building of the Ship.’ | 
One of his latest compositions is the Cantata * The Eve of | 
St. Agnes,’ which was produced successfully by the London 
Choral Society in 1913. He wrote much pianoforte music, 
and towards the end of his life he contributed many short | 
articles on musical matters. He was on the staff of the | 
K.C.L. and the Guildhall School. 

Sir FRANCESCO PAOLO TostI, at Rome, on December 2. | 
He was born at Ortona-sul-Mare, in the Abruzzi, on April 9, | 
1846. When he was twelve years of age he entered the 
Royal College of St. Pietro a Majella at Naples. Sgambati 
recognised Tosti’s talent, and greatly helped the young 
composer. In 1875 he visited London, and he continued to 
come here annually until 1880, when he settled in London 
and became teacher of singing to the Royal Family. He 
was knighted in 1908. His songs, amongst which may be 
mentioned the famous ‘ Good-bye,’ ‘ Mattinata,’ ‘ For Ever,’ 
attained extraordinary popularity. Although they cannot 
be classed with the best songs in the world, they may be 
said to be the best of their kind. They have the appeal of 
natural melody, and afford a means of vent for sentimental 
expression. Their success led to the flattery of imitation, 
but the idiom which was natural to Tosti became sickly, 
maudlin drivel when it appeared as Tosti-and-water. 


FRANK Forty, on November 11, at Cheltenham (where 
he was born), at the age of sixty-nine years. He was one of 
the principals of the well-known panoforte makers and 
music dealers, Dale, Forty & Co., Ltd., a firm which was 
established half-a-century ago. He was a good pianist, 
organist, and singer, and enjoyed the friendship and respect 
of many distinguished musicians—to name a few, Rubinstein, 
Von Biilow, Sims Reeves, Edward Lloyd—with whom he 
had dealings. He was a collector of art treasures of all 
kinds, and he owned a large number of the water-colours of 
his eldest brother, Mr. W. H. Forty, who is still living. 

ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, on November 26, at Gloucester 
Gate, London. He was the head of the firm of Archibald 
Ramsden, Ltd. (London and Leeds), pianoforte dealers. 
He was in the eighty-second year of his age. He began his 
musical life asa Leeds choir-boy, and afterwards was trained in 
Italy and became prominent in his native country as a 





After a long and painful illness, GiuL1Io CoTTRAN, at 
Rome, at the age of eighty-five. He was a musician of 
considerable achievement, having produced several operas ; 
but in England he is chiefly known as the composer of the 
Neapolitan popular song, ‘Santa Lucia,’ which years ago 
had a phenomenal success, and is still frequently sung by 
Italian street singers in all parts of their country. 

JAMEs BARNBY (tenor), at the age of eighty-four. He was 
lay-vicar of Hereford Cathedral for twenty years, and when he 
came to London in 1868 became Lockey’s deputy at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 





FUND FOR MRS. CALDICOTT. 


The Editor thankfully acknowledges receipt of the 
following donations sent in response to the appeal made 
in the December number of the Musical Times (p. 551): 
Royal Society of Musicians, £10 10s.; Mr. H. H. 
Smith Corrington, £25; Mr. G. Brooke Alder, £5 5s. ; 





Mr. H. G. Moysey, £1 1s.; Mrs. E. M. Spratt, £3 35. 
The Editor hopes to receive further donations. 


MUSICAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Puccini’s new opera, ‘ Il Tabarro,’ is to be given during 
the winter at Monte Carlo. The director is at Viareggio 
with the composer to receive his last instructions. 


Riccardo Zandonai, whose ‘ Conchita’ and ‘ Francesco da 
Rimini’ have been heard at Covent Garden, has lately 
finished a new opera. It is entitled ‘ Verso la finestra,’ the 
subject of which has been taken from a little old Vaudeville 
by Scribe, called, ‘ La femme qui se jette de la fenétre.’ The 
opera is in three Acts, in which is prevalent a sentimental 
atmosphere, though comedy scenes are not wanting. We 
hear the orchestration is light, in order to avoid overpowering 
the not very dramatic situations. 


A revival of one of Rossini’s earliest musical efforts has 
been going the round of the chief Italian theatres. 
*L’ Occasione fa il ladro,’ which by the composer himself 
was dubbed a farce, was written when he was only twenty, and 
was performed for the first time at the theatre of San Moise 
of Venice in the autumn of 1812. Afterwards it was given 
at the Carcano in Milan in 1820 and at the Scala two years 
later, the parts being sustained by some of the most celebrated 
singers of the day, among whose names figured that of 
Lablache. Originally it was played in one Act, though 
afterwards it was divided into two. Much of the score was 
used for subsequent operas, notably for ‘Cenerentola.’ The 
success of the trifle was good, but nothing more. The same 
may be remarked of its present revival. It was published 
by Ricordi, of Milan, and Rossini received 250 francs for it ! 

The bells of the Cathedral and other churches at Salzburg 
have been requisitioned by the military authorities to be 
melted down: the bells that lived in the history of music as 
belonging to the birthplace of Mozart. 


On the Piazza della Liberta at Salonica the Italian Band 
a short while ago executed a fine selection of music, 
including the national hymns of the Allies. When the 
concert was about half through, a German aeroplane was 
seen overhead. The Band, which was playing a selection 
from Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele,’ immediately stopped, breaking 
into the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the Italian ‘ Marcia Reale,’ amidst 
the delirious delight of the huge crowd. 





At Malta the opera season opened on November 15 with 
‘ Mefistofele.’ The other operas arranged to be given 
during the winter are ‘Madame Sans-Géne,’ ‘ Butterfly,’ 
‘I Zingari,’ ‘Zaza,’ ‘Samson et Dalila,’ ‘Adriana 
Lecouvreur,’ ‘ Pescatori di Perle,’ ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ ‘ Traviata,’ 
‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘ I] Barbiere.’ 


A large party of French artists—the singers from the Opéra 
and Opéra-Comique of Paris, and instrumentalists among 
the most noted of Paris—has been giving concerts in the 
chief Italian cities, meeting everywhere with the greatest 
success. 

On November 15 the centenary commemoration of the 
composer Paisiello, once so celebrated, took place at Taranto, 
his birthplace. Speeches were made and a tablet to his 
memory unveiled. At the theatre an opera of his in one 
Act and another in two were performed, as well as the 
Overture to his ‘ Barbiere,’ which opera was so much in 
vogue till Rossini’s appeared. 

In our December issue (p. 568), under the head of ‘ Wagner’s 
Music in Rome,’ the programme of a concert there given 
included a piece ‘ Chiari di Luna,’ by Vincenso Tommasini, 
which was performed for the first time. Tommasini (says 
Mr. Leonard Peyton, writing from Rome) is a young composer 
of great promise and talent, already known by several com- 
positions, chief among which is his Overture to Calderon’s 
‘Vita é un sogno.’ He was winner of the Concourse offered by 
the Commune of Rome for an opera, gaining the first place 
by his opera ‘ Uguale Fortuna,’ which was sung in 1913, in the 
Costanzi Theatre at Rome. His ‘ Chiari di Luna’ had a fine 
success at its first performance on November 19, and the 
fortunate composer was publicly congratulated by the director. 
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*‘SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF MUSIC.’ 

At the opening meeting of the Musical Association’s 
forty-third session on November 7, Mr. Percy A. Scholes 
read a paper on ‘Shakespeare’s use of music: a neglected 
aspect of the subject.” This year was the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death, and the occasion was marked by various 
performances of his plays. From the musician’s point of 
view these performances exhibited two faults, the first being 
the non-realisation of the music of Shakespeare’s blank verse, 
and the second that the instrumental and vocal music which 
accompanied these plays was unsuitable and badly performed. 
It was his (the lecturer’s) purpose to dwell on the latter 
point that afternoon, because he contended that Shakespeare’s 
use of music in his plays was not incidental or in the nature 
of ‘ trimmings,’ but was vital to his scheme. He employed 
music as a means whereby his audience might be lifted on to 
the plane of what, for want of a better word, might be called 
the supernatural. 

The works of Shakespeare were full not merely of musical 
allusions, but of directions for music which, if they were 
closely examined, would bear out the contention that in 
using music Shakespeare had in mind a dramatic purpose. 
Note his use of music in connection with the magical or the 
mysterious, as in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ where we 
felt that the fairy folk lived and breathed in music, and as in 
‘ Macbeth,’ where the Queen of the Witches is called by 
‘music and song within.’ This use of music behind the 
scenes—mysterious music—was plainly Shakespeare’s way of 
impressing us with a sense of mystery. No spoken call 
would have the same dramatic effect. So alsoin ‘Cymbeline,’ 
* Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘ Julius Ceesar,’ and ‘ Henry VIII.,’ 
Shakespeare enjoins music in order to create an atmosphere 
of the weird and uncanny, when spirits from the other world 
visit this earth. 

There were also three or four most interesting cases of the 
connection between music and medicine. 

The resuscitation of Thaisa, the wife of Pericles, takes 
place to music. Had Cerimon used drugs or other means 
the effect on the audience would have been much more 
prosaic and less convincing. Later in the play Pericles is 
recovered from his melancholy by means of music. There 
was a beautiful example of the restoring quality of music in 
‘King Lear,’ Act 4, sc. 7, where Cordelia sits in the 
camp beside her poor old mad father. He sleeps, ‘ soft 
music playing.’ The music, it seems, is provided by the 
doctor’s orders, and on it they are depending for the recovery 
of the old King’s sound mind. 

Again, music was used in connection with a state of 
madness. Poor distraught Ophelia’s snatches of song 
would be familiar to all. So also Edgar, disguised as a 
madman. By these means Shakespeare makes the madness 
of his characters apparent. Restraint is the characteristic of 
sanity ; the plain matter-of-fact person in his right mind uses 
the speaking voice, the madman trolls out a stave, sings and 
shouts, and cares not who looks at him. Thus song is used 
as a sign of irresponsibility, and it is natural that Shakespeare’s 
fools and clowns should sing 

Shakespeare does not make many references to the connec- 
tion between a love of music and moral character, but some 
of those he does make are rather striking. Among the 
traits of Cassius that Cesar mistrusts is that ‘he hears no 
music,’ and there is the well-known passage ‘The man that 
hath no music in himself,’ from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’ 

Every man is a poet once in his life. Love is ever lyrical ; 
it wants to sing. The man in love is another being who 
moves on a plane of his own. Romeo, the Duke in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ Don Adriano de Armado in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ and many another character, all attest the 
connection between music and love. 

But the most wonderful thing in life is—Death. The 
coming of death into the house is the visit of an unknown 
from an unknown world. All but the most unthinking are 
awed. Mere words cannot express our feelings in the 
presence of death-—-we need music to do so. Richard II., 
Henry IV., Desdemona—in all these cases music prepares us 
for the final passing, brings us into the ante-room of the 
other world, gives us a glimpse of what is beyond the door, 
touches us with a sense of mystery and solemnity, sets us 


All these things in Shakespeare had their music, whi 
with him was a natural and powerful means of expressig 
carrying his purpose a little further than the spoken wa 
will take it. 

The most striking use cf music in order to bring us ig 
tune with the supernatural was of course in ‘ The Tempeg 
Wipe the musical allusions out of the pages and ‘Tj 
Tempest’ almost ceased to exist. Here we had an isle 
music ; its humans, its super-humans, and its sub-humay 
were all musical. The very air was fuil of music, soung 
and sweet airs that ‘ give delight and hurt not.’ Yet may 
otherwise most excellent essays on the play exist in whid 
music is never mentioned. 

In conclusion, Mr. Scholes said that he did not knowg 
any book in which this aspect of Shakespeare’s use of mug 
had been pointed out. There were dozens of books on th 
etymology, the folk-lore, the prosody, the sources of ty 
plays, the legal allusions, the nature-knowledge, and 
forth, but not one on a subject far more fundamental 
Books on music in Shakespeare were for the most pa 
repositories of antiquarian information, and surely it wa 
time that someone pointed out that music in Shakespeag 
was something more than a mere matter of allusion (as thy 
antiquarian thinks on the one hand) or of decorative dramaty 
trimming (as the actor-manager thinks on the other). Musi 
in the plays of Shakespeare was vital. 


FLORENT SCHMITT IN LONDON. 


The second of Mr. de Lara’s series of French concert 
which took place at Steinway Hall on December 7, derive 
special interest from the presence of M. Florent Schmit! 
This prominent French composer had come to London fq 
the purpose of playing the pianoforte part of his Quintel 
and of accompanying two of his songs. The Quintet is on 
of the most powerful and fascinating works of modem 
chamber music, and the interest is fully sustained during thy 
whole of the fifty-five minutes required for its performance 
It has already had several hearings in London, by 
was never more warmly received than on this occasion, 
a just reward for the masterly reading given by 
Messrs. Defauw, Lionel Tertis, La Prade, and Dohaerd 
who had joined forces with the composer. Madam 
Weber-Delacre sang with great charm, and in excelles! 
style, ‘ Musique sur l’eau’ and ‘ Trois petites filles,’ to th 
composer’s accompaniment. The programme was well 
balanced, the powerful style of the Quintet bringing ov 
more fully the qualities of refinement and charm ¢ 
Gabriel Fauré’s Pianoforte and Violin Sonata whic 
followed, played with right feeling, although a shade to 
fast, by Mlle. Berthe Bert and M. D. Defauw. The 
former later on gave a clever interpretation of Debussy’ 
‘ Liile joyeuse.’ 

The warm welcome extended to M. Florent Schmit 
constitutes a well-deserved reward to Mr. de Lara’s untiring 
efforts. It is to be hoped that other French composers @ 
margue may follow M. Schmitt’s example, and bear witness, 
by their presence at these concerts, of the interest which 
France attaches to the opinion of the British musical public. 

The well-known French musical critic, M. G. Jean-Auby 
(a recent contributor to our columns), gave a short address in 
which he emphasised the common interest which Greal 
Britain and France would find in a still closer intellectual 
and artistic ev/en‘e, and urged the establishinent of a British 
National Musical Society, which could render simila 
services to those rendered to France by her Société Nationale 
de Musique. 

The interest evinced in Florent Schmitt’s Quintet was 9 
great that another performance, with the same interpreters, 
was given on December 11 in Mr. William Heinemann’ 
studio for the benefit of some fifty or sixty leading professionals 
and amateurs, Belgian, French, and British. That princed 
viola players, Lionel Tertis, played also on this occasion two 
movements from Benjamin Dale’s Suite for Viola, thus 
contributing further to cement the musical ex/ente. 


The Title-page and Contents of Vol. 57 (January t 
December, 1916) of the A/wsical Times are now ready, ami 
can be had post-free by subscribers on application to th 
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SCRIABIN’S DERIVATION OF HARMONY. in its idiom, and much of it is rather conventional. We 
At the Musical Association Meeting on December 5, a oC - a a. pr pegs ~ ~ — 
6 Gepiahin? “oo ore estimating fairly the value of the work. adame 

oe, Ragisield Hut lected on 9 Sumbin's Schutine Licette, Mr. Frederick Ranalow, and Mr. Frederick Blamey 


Derivation of Harmony versus Empirical Methods.’ He 
pointed out that no sound is really simple, but is compounded 
of a number of upper partials. From the higher of these 
Scriabin derived his chord, which being founded on nature he 

arded as acconcord. He discarded the system of building 
apa chord by superimposed thirds, and substituted for it a 
building up by fourths. What scale did Scriabin use? It 
was what the lecturer called the duodecuple scale, consisting 
of all the twelve semitones, but not in the least like the 
chromatic scale, in which the notes were derived from the 
diatonic scale. 
- Scriabin started off in a very conventional way, and as 
regards form was always inclined to be more or less orthodox, 
but as he progressed he got into his new system and evolved 
scientifically that chord to which reference had been made, 
and upon the use of which his latter compositions depended. 

Dr. McNaught, who was in chair, Dr. R. R. Terry, 
Dr. Yorke Trotter, and others spoke in the discussion. A 
number of Scriabin’s compositions were brilliantly played by 
Mr. Arthur Alexander. 

[The articles in Scriabin’s Pianoforte Sonatas by Dr. Hull 
that appeared in our November and December, 1916, issues, 
farther explain Scriabin’s methods. ] 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD. 


The Exhibitions offered annually by the Associated Board, 
which entitle their holders to free tuition at the R.A.M. or 
R.C.M. for two or three years, have been awarded to the 
following candidates :—Olive A. Groves, London (Pianoforte), 
Denise Lassimonne, London (Pianoforte), and Edna M. 
Quinton, Birmingham (Singing), at the R.A.M. ; and Dallas 
A. Fraser, Cheltenham (Violoncello), Anne Wolfe, London 
(Viola), and Richard W. Edmunds, London (Organ), at 
the R.C.M. 

The Exhibitions previously held by Ethel A. Bartlett 
(London), Dorothy Chalmers (Aberdeen), Bessie B. Kerr 
(Aberdeen), at the R.A.M.; and by Emmeline M. Wynter 
(Hastings), Caroline H. Fotheringham (Toronto, Canada), 
and Lena Chisholm (Parramatta, N.S.W.), at the R.C.M., 
have been renewed for a further period of one year. 


London Concerts. 





THR ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The concert on November 27 was to have been conducted 
by Mr. Landon Ronald, but owing to his sudden indisposition, 
Sir Edward Elgar and the ubiquitous Sir Thomas Beecham 
came to the rescue. The prcgramme included the 
‘Meistersinger’ Overture and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Fantasy, which was played with vivid colour. It is 
an absorbingly interesting work. The climaxes were some- 
times a deafening orgy of sound, but there are numerous 
passages of expressive beauty. Macame Kirkby Lunn sang 
splendidly *‘ Non pitt di fiori’ from ‘ La Clemenza di Tito,’ 
Percy Pitt’s dainty ‘ Mandoline,’ and Granville Bantock’s 
fanciful and very original ‘ Muse of the Golden Throne,’ from 
the ‘Sapho’ Song - Cycle. Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 
concluded the programme. This was not a good place for 
a work demanding sustained attention in order to take 
in its numerous beautiful points. Under the composer's 
direction the performance was a fine one. London 
achestral players now know the work so well that they 
are able to play with all the necessary give and take. —— 
At the concert on December 11, one of the novelties 
was a selection from Glinka’s opera, ‘A Life for the Tsar,’ 
given by members of the Beecham Opera Company. The 
extracts included portions of Act 1, where the peasants are 
tejoicing at the defeat of the Poles, and a scene from Act 3, | 
where Soussanin has been captured by the Poles and an | 
attempt is made to rescue him. The music was found to be 
interesting, but, it must be confessed, only from the historical 
standpoint, There is little or no suggestion of nationalism 

Cc 





sang, and the opera-company chorus assisted. The other 
novelty was Mr. Frederic Austin’s orchestral fantasy 
‘ Palsgaard,’ which was inspired by a visit of the 
composer to the Jutland coast. It is in four movements: 
‘A Feast-day Procession,’ ‘The Pool with the Swans,’ 
‘Sailing up the Fjord,’ and ‘The Book of Sagas.’ The 
whole Suite, if it may be so called, deserves more attention 
than we can give to it just now. But it may be said that 
the general opinion was that the music and the orchestration 
show an advance on any previous work of the composer’s. 
Debussy’s three orchestral ‘ Nocturnes,’—‘ Nuages,’ ‘ Fétes,’ 
and ‘Sirénes’—were performed with great care. The pace 
generally seemed slow. The difficult vocal part in ‘ Sirénes’ 
was very well sung by the ladies of the choir, but we cannot 
help thinking that the singing should be much softer. As it 
was the chorus stood out as a separate entity instead of 
being merged in the general effect. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The varied programme given on November 25 was selected 
entirely from the works of British composers. A Motet by 
Richard Dering finely illustrated the old contrapuntal 
school. A moving performance of Elgar’s ineffable setting 
of ‘For the Fallen,’ given under the direction of the 
composer, left the audience unstrung. Miss Agnes Nicholls 
sang the poignant solo with an expression that was heart- 
searching. The Cantata, ‘Kubla Khan,’ by Coleridge- 
Taylor, exhibited the facile melodiousness of this gifted 
composer and his ability to weave music around words. The 
work is better fitted for performance in a smaller hall than 
that at South Kensington. Miss Dilys Jones sang the 
mezzo-soprano solo'very charmingly. The remainder of the 
programme consisted of Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Sea,’ the 
solos in which were clearly and expressively declaimed by 
Mr. Plunket Greene, ‘I will sing unto the Lord,’ from Parry’s 
‘Judith,’ sung by Miss Nicholls, and the patriotic short 
Cantata, ‘Song of the English ’ (with Mr. George Parkes as 
soloist), by Sir Frederick Bridge, who conducted as usual. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

On November 25 the great public attraction was M. 
de Pachmann. He played Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, with a freedom that provided all the pleasures of 
the chase for the Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood. Saint- 
Saéns’s Symphony for orchestra, organ, and pianoforte (four 
hands) was a quasi-novelty. Dr. Stanley Marchant and Mr. 
Haddon Squire were the pianists, and Mr. F. B. Kiddle was 
the organist. W.H. Reed's capital Caprice ‘Will o’ the Wisp’ 
was not heard to advantage at the end of the programme. 
——dOn December 9, Mr. Robert Newman gave his annual 
concert. No concert-manager in London has better earned 
the gratitude and esteem of the concert-going public than 
Mr. Newman, and it is meet that once a year his services to 
musical art should be specially recognized. Whether or not 
he was responsible for the choice of music and artists on this 
occasion we do not know, but both programme and solo 
performers were admirably calculated to attract the general 
musical public. The ‘ Egmont’ Overture, the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
Ballet music, the Scherzo from ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music, and the Mozart Minuet in D for strings and 
horns, all served to show the virtuosity of Sir Henry Wood 
and his Orchestra. Melisa played Paganini’s D major Concerto 
with amazing brilliancy of execution and beauty of tone; 
Miss Rosina Buckman, of Beecham Opera fame, sang 
*Ritorna Vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ and Isolde’s Death Song 
in her most magnificent manner, and Bach’s Concerto No. 2 
in C, for two pianofortes, was played by such well-known 
artists as Benno Moiseiwitsch and William Murdoch. A 
Wagnerian selection for the orchestra completed the scheme. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

On November M. Safonov conducted 
Overture ‘Prince Igor,’ Tchaikovsky's fourth Symphony, 
the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in G, and an especially fine 
performance of Elgar's Violin Concerto, which was 
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played by Mr. Albert Sammons, whose great interpreta- 
tion of this work his become happily tamiliar——The 
concert given on December 4 introduced no novelties. 
The programme included the ‘Tannhauser’ Overture, 
Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations, and Beethoven’s No 7, all 
finely played under Safonov. Miss Edith Evans, who was in 
excellent voice, gave a highly dramatic performance of 
* Ocean, thou mighty monster.’ 


THE BACH CHOIR, QUEEN’S HALL, DECEMBER 12 


The concert given on this occasion was under the patronage 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and was 
designed as a tribute to the officers and men of the Fleet and 
the Mercantile Marine who have fallen in the War. 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet’ were sung inimitably by 
Mr. Plunket Greene. Distinction was lent to the event by 
the fact that the Choir gave the first performance of 
Sir Hubert Parry’s new choral work, ‘The Chivalry of 
the Sea,’ which is a setting of the Poet Laureate’s thrilling 
poem with this title. We printed the words in full in our 
October number, and gave some account of the work. 
The music is entirely choral, and it intimately reflects the 
seriousness, gravity, and emotion of the poet’s outlook 
There is no attempt at effect for its own sake; in fact, one 
could feel that there was some restraint of expression. There 
are some big climaxes, which are built up in the composer’s 
characteristic style. The performance was fair, but it was 
easy to feel that much more could be made of the work bya 
choir more familiar with the music. R. Vaughan Williams’s 
fine ‘Sea Symphony’ for soprano and baritone soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, shows this composer at his best. The words 
are from various poems of Walt Whitman. It is in four 
sections, which in their relation to one another resemble the 
movements of a symphony. The soli parts were sung by 
Miss Mildred Walker and Mr. Ranalow. The work made 
a deep impression on this occasion. It was originally 
produced at the Leeds Festival in 1910. Dr. Hugh P. Allen 
conducted. 

OF MUSIC. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


At the Students’ Concert on November 22, the Pianoforte 
Quintet, Op. 1, of James Friskin (an ex-R.C.M. Student) 
was an item. Recent students of the Academy were 
represented by some pianoforte pieces by Felix Swinstead 
(delicately played by Miss Kathleen Newton) and Leo Livens. 

—At the orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall on 
December 5, the new music was an attractive ‘ Rustic 
Overture’ by Arthur L. Sandford, and a song, ‘ Love’s 
Hour,’ by Edmund T. Jenkins. One of the vocalists, 
Mr. Gerald Harris, is a wounded soldier. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie conducted. On December 12 the students 
gave a performance of ‘ Margaret,’ an Operetta by Mr. 
Frederick Corder. The libretto is founded on a poem by 
Longfellow. Margaret loses her sight, and is abandoned by 
her betrothed, Baptiste, who is smitten with the charms of 
Angela. Margaret dies whilst the village maidens are singing 
Baptiste’s wedding chorus. The music is very attractive and 
singable. Miss Carmen Judah was the heroine, and breught 
a fine voice and style to her task. Miss Edith Bartlett also 
showed very good capacity. The Operetta had been prepared 
by Mr. Henry Beauchamp and Mr. Acton Bond, and was 
conducted by the composer. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


On December 11 the programme of an orchestral concert 
included MacDowell’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
Tchaikovsky's fifth Symphony, and a clever Dance-Scherzo 
by Arthur L. Benjamin (a scholar) which had been written 
in the trenches ‘ Somewhere in France.’ 


Trinity College of Music (London) gave an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall on December 13. Amongst the 
soloists, Miss F. Hall (vocal), Miss Irene Evans, who played 
a movement from a Pianoforte Concerto by Mr. Marshall, 
and Miss Silva (’cello) were most distinguished. The 


orchestra played very well, as it always does, under 
Mr. Sachse. 








M. YSAYE AND ADELA VERNE. 

At a joint-recital with the great Belgian violinist a 
Queen’s Hall on November 29, Miss Adela Verne repeated 
her superb interpretation of the Bach-Busoni Organ Prelud 
and Fugue in D and other pieces of the former programme 
M. Ysaye played his own ‘Chant d’Hiver,’ Saint-Saéns} 
‘ Havanaise,’ and a Rondino by Vieuxtemps. But th 
great event of the recital was the splendid performance ¢ 
the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata. Both artists played from memory, 
The success of this recital being so marked, another joint 
recital was arranged. This took place on December 16, 
| and a great audience wasdrawn. Miss Verne played Chopin3 
| B flat minor Sonata (Op. 35), and again made a deep im 
pression. The audience was transhxed by the ineffabk 
expression of the Trio section of the Scherzo, and th 
succeeding Marche Funébre. We wonder whether a fing 
performance of the whole Sonata has ever been given. After 
this enthralment listeners were not in a very good mood to take 
in M. Ysiiye’s playing of his own ‘ Ex'ase’ and the Concerto 
No. 2 in D minor by Wieniawski, admirably as both number 
were given. Finally the two artists played César Franck’ 
Violin and Pianoforte Sonata. We were soon agai 
transported to a high plan~. All the beauties of this splendid 
work were revealed. The last movement, with its wonderful, 
ear-haunting canon, was magnificently played, the climar 
being especially brilliant. Miss Verne is to play again ia 
London on a date in February not yet announced. She 
should have a large audience. 
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LONDON STRING QUARTET. 

On November 24, Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 74 
Schumann’s in A, and Frank Bridge’s Quintet formed a 
attractive programme.——On December 8 the concert 
narrowly escaped disaster owing to the illness of Mp 
Warwick Evans, the ’cellist, and Mr. Wynne Reeves wa 
interned at the Beecham Opera where he leads the 
orchestra. But a good concert was contrived by the aid 
of Mr. Petrie (violin) and Mr. C. A. Crabbe (’cello). 


GLEE AND MADRIGAL SOCIETY: VISIT 


TO LONDON, 


HUDDERSFIELD 
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This fine choir of about 110 members came to London to 
give a performance of ‘Elijah’ in Westminster Abbey on 
November 24. About 2 000 wounded men of the Overseas 
Forces were present. The soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Rober 
Radford. Mr. Charles Moody (Ripon Cathedral) conducted. 
On November 25 the choir gave a miscellaneous concert at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, and fully vindicated its claim 
to be ranked with the best choirs in the country. 


An _ all-British concert given at Steinway Hall on 
December 14 brought a Scherzo from a new String Quartet by 
Norman O'Neil. It is an exhilarating piece of music. A 
Suite of five short pieces for the violin composed by 
Leopold Austin were admirably played by Mr. W. H. Reed. 
The custom of varying the proceedings at these concerts, 
and at the same time directing the thoughts of the audience 
to drifts of musical progress, is still maintained. On thi 
occasion Mr. Edwin Evans was the speaker, and be 
chose for his topic what he called ‘The Party system’ 
He remarked that at first sight there seemed very little 
to suggest a connection between the art based on harmony, 
and the party system, but a strong feeling of partisanship was 
a healthy sign in the art-world. We might smile when w 
heard of Vincent d’Indy going the length of calling his mat 
out over a question of the way to perform Gluck, but the fact 
remained that people who qu:rrelled and fought over musi 
really cared for it. People did not fight for a thing to whic 
they were indifferent, and Mr. Evans very much feared that 
the absence of acute controversy was largely due 
apathy. Audiences did not care for music in the sense @ 
participating in its intellectual activity. Otherwise they 
would soon be ready to break a lance in defence of thei 
beliefs. | They merely, so to speak, indulged in music as iné 
pleasant drug—maybe a sedative or even a soporific—an 
most of the difficulty experienced by pioneers in getting 
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Mr. Evans passed in review the great periods of musical 
controversy. He dwelt appreciatively on the 18th 
century in France. First came the novel theories of a 
certain Monsieur Rameau which set half intellectual 
France fighting, whether it understood the question or 
not. Wits and philosophers joined in, from Rousseau to 
D’Alembert. At a later date came the Homeric battle of 
the Gluckists and Piccinists. Again, there was the ‘ Guerre 
des Bouffons,’ in which the French lyric stage, then chiefly 
led by Monsigny, put up a good and honest fight to divert 
the world of fashion from the Italian comedy, a patriotic 
struggle which we might have emulated at any time for a 
century past or more. Passing to the 19th century he 
touched upon the now-forgotten Brahms-Bruckner con- 
troversy, in which all musical Germany took sides except 
only the two musicians whose names were on the respective 
banners. In Russia there was the long and acrimonious 
struggle between Nationalists and Eclectics. In France a 
quarrel existed right to the very eve of war between the 
fanatical Franckists, entrenched in the Schola Cantorum, 
and the Société Nationale on the one side and the Société 
Indépendente on the other. Looking back on all these party 
quarrels, Mr. Evans asked the audience to take note that 
they all coincided with some very active and very productive 

e of musical evolution—a phase in which there was, 
colloquially speaking, ‘something doing.’ The German 
dispute came with the last big spurt of the classic tradition ; 
the Russian quarrel produced an extraordinarily active and 
prolific school; the French controversy accompanied a 
wonderful emancipation of harmony. As far back as 
Rameau, the earliest instance mentioned by Mr. Evans, it 
was the same story. When men are vitally interested in 
music they are always ready to fight on her behalf. The 
most we appeared able to do was to squabble in a 
literary paper over the construction of LBach’s organ. 
This absence of party spirit was common to both sides— 
progressives and conservatives. You could make a ruthless 
attack on their most cherished ideals without arousing the 
mildest protest. It was all very peaceful and comfortable ; 
but, Mr. Evans concluded, when men call names and break 
hoses Over music, it is a sign of greater interest and initiative 
than prevails amongst us. 


Mr. Leo Strockoff, a young Russian violinist, gave his first 
recital on December 8 at Queen’s Hall. He was brave 
enough to essay, witha pianist of no great experience in 
concerted playing, César Franck’s great Sonata. It cannot 
be said that the performance was successful. Later, in 
movements from Wieniawski’s F sharp minor Concerto, and 
Paganini’s Variations in A minor, he showed some brilliant 
execution. He was fortunate in having the collaboration of 
Madame Marguerite D’Alvarez, who has a splendid voice and 
who sings superbly. The ‘Air de Clytemnestré’ (Gluck), 
‘Caro mio ben’ (Giordani), and ‘J’ai pleuré en 1éve’ 
(Georges Hiie) were included in her share of the programme. 


Mr. Philip Cathie, one of our most capable violinists, gave 
arecital on November 18. He played with Miss Dorothy 
Dawson-Campbell, César Franck’s Sonata. 

The merits of Mr. Albert Mallinson’s songs are being 
gradually recognised by the public. They are truly art-songs, 
and the pianoforte part is as important as the vocal part. 
At a recital given on November 23, Mrs. Mallinson sang a 
number of these compositions, and was accompanied by the 
composer. 

The London Trio played Taneiev’s D major Trio and 
Sit Hubert Parry's B minor Trio at their recital on 
November 24. Songs were sung by Miss Elfrida Lyse. 

Miss Olga Rudge, a young and promising violinist, intro- 
duced a new Violin and Pianoforte Sonata by Paul Paray— 
now a prisoner of war in Germany—at her recital on 
November 28. 

Miss Christabel Baxendale, a violinist and composer of 
considerable talent, gave a successful matinée at the Three 
Arts Club on December 2, when she was ably assisted by 
her sister, Miss Eva Dale and Mr. David Evans (vocalists), 
and Miss Gertrud Bauer (pianoforte). 

Miss Olga Haley, a Bradford young lady possessing a 
beautiful voice, made a_ successful London débit on 
December 5. She sings the best music in the best manner. 





A new one-Act Opera by Gustav von Holst was produced 
at the London School of Opera on December 5. It is 
entitled ‘Savitri.’ There are only three characters, and 
the scoring is for a small orchestra. The ‘poetical basis’ 
is a symbolism of the triumph of Love over Death—an 
Eastern legend of the kind that attracts this imaginative 
composer. 

Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss Myra Hess united to 
perform works for two pianofortes at their concert on 
December 5. They played Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn and a Tone-poem, ‘Moy Mell,’ by 
Arnold Bax. 

Miss Carrie Tubb gave a notable concert at (Queen’s Hall 
on December 6. The (ueen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Sir Henry Wood, assisted. A_ diversified programme 
illustrated Miss Tubb’s versatility. 

Mile. Sextia Aude gave an attractive vocal recital on 
December 13. She has a very pleasant voice, and she sings 
French songs with much charm. 

Miss Gwynne Kimpton’s new organization, the London 
Amateur Orchestra, gave a good concert on December 13 
at Kensington Town Hall. The proceeds were to be 
devoted to the British Prisoners of War Fund. Miss Fanny 
Davies was solo pianist, and Miss W. Bowden-Smith sang. 

Miss Muriel Foster made one of her only too rare public 
appearances on December 14, when she regaled her warmly 
appreciative audience with many gems of vocal art. Rutland 
Boughton’s fine setting of Edward Carpenter’s poem ‘ The 
Dead Christ’ was a moving performance, and Rachmaninov’s 
songs ‘The Isle’ and ‘Thou, my field beloved’ were 
especially striking items. 

Madame Jeanne Jouve gave her first recital on December 
14. She has a full, rich voice, and she sings with much 
perception. Mr. Réne Ortman’s orchestra assisted. 

Madame Blanche Marchesi gave a recital on December 16. 
She still retains her grand and cultivated style and her old 
power of varied expression. 

Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch continues to play frequently and 
captivate his audiences. He has a wide repertory. 

In the notice of Madame Terrisse’s concert last month, the 
name of the composer of the successful song, ‘ The wind 
blows out,’ should have been stated as Leo France. It is 
one of a set of five songs recently published for the benefit 
of the National Relief Fund in Belgium. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


A musical event of quasi-patriotic interest was the first 
production here at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre of a new 
light opera, ‘ Young England,’ dealing with some eventful 
days of (Jueen Elizabeth—libretto by Captain Basil Hood, 
music by G. H. Clutsam and Hubert Bath. Mr. Robert 
Courtneidge, the producer, engaged an excellent company of 
artists. who during their fortnight’s stay here, from 
November 20 to December 2, met with a splendid reception, 
and who included Miss Clara Butterworth, Miss Doris 
Woodall, Miss Dorothy Jay, Mr. Harry Dearth, Mr. Hayden 
Coffin, Mr. Herbert Cave, Mr. Ambrose Manning, and Mr. 
Walter Passmore. The new light opera will shortly be 
staged at Daly’s Theatre, London, so there is no need to 
enter into particulars, as the A/usical Times will no doubt 
deal with it fully in due course. The central figure is Sir 
Francis Drake, who is visited by Queen Bess on Drake’s 
ship just returned to Deptford Docks after the voyage round 
the world. There are of course many side episodes of love, 
romance, and villainy, without which opera of this kind is 
impossible. The staging, costumes, and the whole 
mise-en-scéne were of the best, and the music of the joint- 
composers reflects the spirit of the times, occasionally 
reaching the standard of grand opera. The conductor, Mr. 
Arthur Wood, directed both chorus and orchestra with 
consummate skill. 

The third Hallé Orchestra Concert, given in the Town 
Hall on November 22, was devoted to a performance of 
Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ originally produced at our 
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Musical Festival in 1900. The Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society and the Hallé band joined forces, Dr. Sinclair 
conducting, and under such favourable conditions the 
performance of ‘Gerontius’ was quite on grand Festival 
lines, the choral singing being ideal, and the playing of the 
Orchestra glorious indeed. Capt. John Coates, who was 
engaged to sing in the title-réle, could not at the last moment 
fulfil his engagement, owing to military duties, but the 
committee was most fortunately able to secure Mr. Gervase 
Elwes to take Capt. Coates’s part. He put all his 
fervour and soul into his singing, and nothing could have 
surpassed his touching and emotional delivery. Miss Dilys 
Jones in her part of the Angel sang very finely. Mr. Charles 
Mott sang the part of the Priest and that of the Angel of the 
Agony, achieving his greatest success in the latter. 
His voice, which is of sonorous quality, completely filled 
the hall. Mr. C. W. Perkins gave splendid help at the 
organ, and Dr. Sinclair is to be complimented on the 
impressive performance. 

The Catterall second chamber concert of a series of five 
was given on November 29, under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Chamber Concert Society, at the Royal Society 
of Artists Exhibition Rooms. The programme included 
Haydn’s String Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5, in D minor, 
Beethoven’s Op. 131, in C sharp minor, and a Quartet, each 
movement being written by a different Russian composer, 
namely, Rimsky-Korsakov, Liadov, Borodin, and Glazounov. 
This work proved quite a novelty, the theme being based on 
the letters B-la-F, referring to the name of the celebrated 
Russian publisher Belaieff. It is full of colour, and was 
excellently performed. 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association, at the 
Town Hall, on November 18, gave a vivid and spirited 
concert-performance of Edward German’s opera ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
ably prepared and conducted by Mr. Joseph H. Adams. Its 
melodic structure lends itself well for concert purposes, 
especially the important work for principals, very grateful 
to sing being the soprano soli assigned to Sophia, the heroine, 
who was represented by Miss May Whitfield, the possessor of 
a fine and pure voice and who sings artistically. Miss Doris 
Russell, Mr. Wrigglesworth, and Mr. Alfred Askey com- 
pleted an excellent cast of principals. The choir and 
orchestra did it excellently. 

In giving three ‘ After-Tea Concerts’ at the Royal Society 
of Artists’ Rooms on November 27, December 5 and 11, 
Mr. T. Appleby Matthews introduced a new feature into the 
musical life of Birmingham, as the hour, 5.30, hardly refers to 
a matinée or evening concert. At the first, Mr. Matthews 
gave a pianoforte recital consisting of two parts of Granados’s 
*Goyescas,’ and he seemed to be quite in sympathy with the 
music. The second concert was a vocal recital by Mr. Frank 
Mullings ; and at the last concert Mr. Matthews introduced 
the delightful Suite from Walford Davies’s ‘Songs of the 
Day,’ written for baritone solo, two sopranos, and alto, 
flute, horn, strings, and pianoforte, which was the chief 
novelty. Three of Elgar’s exquisite part-songs were delight- 
fully interpreted by Mr. Matthews’s choir. The concert- 
giver presided at the pianoforte and conducted the 
part-songs. 

The fourth Hallé Orchestra Concert, given at the Town 
Hall on December 6, was conducted by Mr. Wassilt Safonov, 
who gave a remarkable reading of Tchaikovsky’s fifth 
Symphony and aroused the enthusiasm of the audience. 
The programme also included Smetana’s ‘ Die verkaufte 
Braut,’ Granville Bantock’s piquant Overture ‘ The Pierrot 
of the Minute,’ the first movement of Lalo’s ‘ Norwegian 
Rhapsody,’ and Liszt’s * Mephisto Waltz.’ 

The Midland Musical Society’s second concert of the 
season, given at the Town Hall on December 5, was devoted 
to Handel, the first part of the programme including selections 
from ‘Judas Maccabeus.’ Good work was done by the 
principals, Madame Aston, Mr. Herbért Teale (a tenor new 
to Birmingham), and Mr. Samuel Saul. Mr. C. W. Perkins, 
besides assisting at the organ, played the solo part of 
Handel’s Concerto in B flat for organ and orchestra. Mr. 
A. ]. Cotton conducted with his customary judgment. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company gave a successful week’s 
Operatic season at the Prince of Wales's Theatre from 
December 4 to December 9, relying upon old favourites, 
*Tales of Hoffmann,’ * Faust,’ * Carmen,’ ‘ I) Trovatore,’ 
* Maritana,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and ‘ Pagliacci,’ the only 





new revival being Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,’ which, however, d 
not draw a large audience. The chief conductor was My 
Henriquez de la Fuente. 

The customary terminal concert connected with th 
Midland Institute School of Music Orchestral Classes wa 
given in the large Lecture Theatre under Mr. Granvill 
Bantock’s conductorship on December 11, at which Berlioz 
Overture ‘King Lear,’ Sibelius’s Legend ‘The Swan q 
Tuonela,’ and Debussy’s ‘ Petite Suite’ were performej 
with complete artistic results. 

Mr. G. H. Manton played finely Scriabin’s Pianofory 
Concerto in F sharp minor, Op. 20, and was splendidly 
accompanied by the orchestra. He also gave a finishel 
performance of Chopin’s Pianoforte Scherzo in B flat minor 

The new Philharmonic Society devoted its second concertd 
the season, given at the Town Hall on December 2, to a concert 


performance of Moussorgsky’s opera ‘ Boris Godounov,§ <r 
It was a somef’ 


conducted by Mr. H. M. Stevenson, jun. 
what courageous undertaking which naturally needed a greg 
outlay and serious preparation, but Mr. Stevenson is a 
enthusiast, and has always aimed to do something out of th 
common. Choir and orchestra, the former supplied by 
Mr. Appleby Matthews’s Choir, had to cope with a nes 
idiom. The whole performance was impressive, and wa 
listened to with attention by the large audience present 
The cast of principals included Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Toms 
Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. Maurice D’Oisley, Mr. Rober 
Radford, Mr. Herbert Simmonds, Mr. Frank Titterton, 
and Mr. Frith. Mr. C. W. Perkins was at the organ. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 





Amid all the sensational events and ever-changing 
circumstances that unfold themselves in these epoch-making 
times, it is a relief to come upon something that remain 
stable and seemingly unaffected by external affairs. Musk 
is too gentle an art to stand the buffetings of catastrophig 
shocks and the rude elemental passions, therefore it is mud 
to the good that provision is still being made up and dow 
the country for its continuance under conditions as nearly a 
possible approaching the normal. 

The Bournemouth Symphony Concerts are a case it 
point. War or no war, they take place every Thursday 
afternoon with unfailing regularity from October until May, 
and owing to the immense repertory of the Orchestra ther 
is no flagging in the interest as time goeson. Even in thes 
troublous days we still have our important novelties, such # 
Scriabin’s first Symphony, and the particular composition 
with which we now have to deal, namely, Sir Charles 
Stanford's new Pianoforte Concerto (No. 2) in C minor. I 
must have amazed the audience on December 7 to read thal 
the work was then receiving its ‘first performance it 
Eng!and,’ seeing that the music was composed as long agoa 
1911. Imagination could conceive of one listener remarking 
to another, ‘Are there, then, no orchestras in Londo 
or the big cities capable of playing it? Perhaps, though 
they cant be bothered to rehearse it. I Aave heart 
that Stanford's music is too ‘‘ classical” and old-fashioned- 
at least a decade behind the times—to get a chance in thes 
enlightened days; is that so? Or is the music rea//y bad? 
But whatever the reasons may have been for the culpable 
neglect of the work hitherto, these must surely be abandonet 
after the unqualified success it recorded at Bournemouth 
And the success was never in doubt ; after each movemett 
Sir Charles, who conducted, and Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
the clever soloist, were loudly applauded ; and the find 
reception was a splendid recognition of the composer's fint 
work for British music as exemplified in his most recently 
produced composition. Indeed, in the writer’s opinion, the 
Concerto is a magnificent contribution to the store of Britis 
art; charm of melody (a truly beautiful slow movement), 
delightful scoring, and the perfect workmanship that is nevel 
absent from the very least of Sir Charles’s compositions, 
combine in making it one of the most attractive works of it 
type, and one that will bear rehearing again and again. By 
arranging for this performance Mr. Dan Godfrey did ! 


service not only to Bournemouth but to the cause of must}. 


also The remaining Symphony Concerts have been nolt 
worthy for a fine performance of Dvordk's ‘From th 
New World’ Symphony, for a revival of the Symphony # 
D minor by Dr. H. Holloway, of this town, and also for tht 
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first performance of a Suite, ‘ The Jolly Roger,’ by Howard 
Carr, which was conducted by the composer. The very 
capable soloists, in addition to Mr. Moiseiwitsch, have been 
Miss Norah Blaney (Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto), Mr. Felix 
Salmond (Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto), and Miss Stella Ambrose 
(Max Bruch’s G minor Violin Concerto). 

The ‘ Monday Specials’ have been the medium for some 
well-varied programmes, and other events have included 
visits from Madame Clara Butt, Miss Adela Verne 
{orchestral concert), Madame Stralia, and Mr. Mark 
Hambourg (orchestral concert). 

This term’s ‘ Weekly musical afternoons ’ (Tuesday ‘ Three 
dclocks’) of the Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music have 
attracted considerable interest among the general public, as 
well as proving highly profitable to the students. Perhaps 
the most successful of the various arrangements were Mr. 
A. W. Russe’s lecture on ‘ Purcell,’ that on ‘ Brahms’ by 
Mr. Hamilton Law, and the series of three lectures on ‘ How 
to Extemporise ’ by Mr. Thomas J. Crawford. 

In speaking of Mr. Crawford we must not omit allusion to 
his valuable work as chorus-master of the Bournemouth 
Municipal Choir. On December 12 the ladies’ section of 
the Choir gave under his direction a performance of Henry 
Smart’s Cantata, ‘ King Rene’s Daughter,’ which was listened 
to with no little appreciation. 


BRISTOL. 
Mr. J. P. Perry, whose retirement was referred to 
in our November issue, has received a_ presentation 
fom the Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society, whose 
concerts in Bristol, London, Windsor, Gloucester and 


tlsewhere he has reported for the /Vestern Daily Press 
for the last forty years. The gift took the form of a silver 
epergne, the base of which bore the inscription: ‘ Presented 
to J. P. Perry, Esq., by the members of the Bristol Royal 
Orpheus Glee Society, upon his retirement as musical 
representative of the Western Daily Press, as a mark of their 
esteem. Bristol, Nov. 2c, 1916.’ Pleasing tributes were 
paid to Mr. Perry’s services to music by Mr. A. J. Lambert 
(chairman) and Mr. George Riseley (conductor), and as a 
compliment to Mr. Perry the members sang Hatton’s 
part-song, ‘Absence.’ Mr. Perry also received from his 
colleagues on the /estern Daily Press a silver salver 
suitably inscribed, and on the same occasion a cheque from 
the managing proprietor, Mr. Walter Reid. 

It is three years since the Bristol Choral Society gave its 
customary performance of ‘ Messiah,’ and the revival of the 
oratorio on the afternoon of December 16 was welcomed by 
an audience which taxed the seating capacity of the Colston 
Hall. The choir and band numbered five hundred, and Mr. 
George Riseley conducted a performance in accord with the 
best traditions of the Society. The principals were Miss 
Esta D'Argo, Madame Edna Thornton, Mr. Walter Hyde, 
and Mr. Joseph Lycett. The orchestra was led by Mr. 
Maurice Alexander, and Mr. Solomon was_ trumpeter. 
Having regard to the adequate forces available, it is to be 
regretted that only one other concert is to be given by the 
Society this season. This will be on March 17, ‘ Elijah’ 
being the chosen work. 

The principal novelty at the concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, given at the Victoria Rooms on December 6, 
was ‘ Midnight,’ a Symphonic-poem for choir and orchestra, 
by Mr. Rutland Boughton, who appeared in khaki 
to direct the performance of his work, a most impressive 
setting of Edward Carpenter's ‘Towards 
Its reception was of the most cordial nature. 
ments from an Orchestral Suite, ‘ The Christmas Tree,’ by 
Rebikov, followed, and the programme concluded with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ directed by the 
Society’s conductor, Mr. Arnold Barter. The soloists were 


torts were so acceptable that it was a pity they were limited | 
to the few numbers in the ‘ Lobgesang.’ ; 
The inclusion of Madame Marie Faulkner Adolphi in the 


;| quintet responsible for this season’s chamber concerts at the 


Victoria Rooms will add to the attractiveness of the series. 
This talented violinist in addition to playing in a Quartet by 
Mozart (No. 6, in C major) and the D minor Quintet by | 
Gabriel Fauré, was associated with Mr. Herbert Parsons 
pianoforte) in a fine performance of César Franck’s Sonata. 
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Mr. Parsons gave poetic interpretations of some Chopin 
compositions, and Miss Hilda Barr (second violin), Mr. Alfred 
Best (viola), and Mr. Percy Lewis (‘cello) contributed to the 
finished manner in which the Quartet and Quintet were played. 

The scheme of the organ recital given by Mr. Ralph T. 
Morgan at St. Mary Redcliff Church on the evening of 
December 12 included another Rheinberger Sonata, the 
whole series being in contemplation. The A minor, No. 4, 
is a fine example, and its treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Morgan left nothing to be desired. The public greatly 
appreciate the opportunities for hearing good organ music 
at this celebrated church. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The centenary of the birth of Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, sometime Professor of Music in the University, 
was celebrated on November 30, when his Pianoforte 
Concerto in F minor was performed by the University 
Musical Society. Miss Margaret Bennett was the pianist, 
and she also played with the orchestra César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations. The other items in a_ very 
interesting concert were the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony and the 
four motets (‘Songs of Farewell’) for chorus by Sir Hubert 
Parry: ‘ Never weather-beaten sail,’ ‘I know my soul hath 
power,’ ‘ My soul, there is a country,’ and ‘ There is an old 
belief.” Dr. Rootham occupied his accustomed place as 
conductor, and he is heartily to be congratulated on the 
success of the performance. Next term the London 
String Quartet is giving an afternoon concert on February 8, 
and there is to be a chamber orchestral concert on March 15. 

Dr. Gray completed a series of four fortnightly organ 
recitals in Trinity College Chapel on December 9. 

The University Musical Club has had its full complement 
of concerts on Saturday evenings this term, though the 
programmes have been very difficult to make up. 

An unconventional programme was brought forward by 
Dr. E. W. Naylor at a concert given in Emmanuel 
College Chapel on December 2, for the benefit of starving Poles 
and Galicians. Six of the items—Organ solo, Menuetto 
in F minor, by Charles Quarles; Choral Duet (s.s.), by 
Leonardo Leo; Trio (s.s.B.), by G. B. Bononcini ; Terzetto 
(s.s.B.), by Silvestro (? Francesco) Durante; Quintet 
(S.S.A.T.B.), by Niccolo Jommelli; and a vocal Sextet by 
G. B. Pergolesi—were in the nature of a centenary of 
Richard, seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam (of Merrion, Dublin, 
no relation of the English family), who died in 1816, and 
who left much Italian music to the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Miss Eveline Matthews (Mrs. Leonard Hall) sang ‘ Domine 
Adjutor meus et Redemptor meus,’ by Saint-Saéns. 

DUBLIN. 

At the Royal Dublin Society the following chamber music 
recitals have been given: on November 27, string orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Esposito, the programme including 
Concertos by Corelli and Bach (for violin and strings), 
Mozart’s ‘Serenade,’ and smaller pieces by W. H. Reed, 
Albanesi and Grieg; on December 4, Mr. Ellingford, of 
Liverpool, gave an organ recital, including Bach’s Toccata, 
Adagio, and Fugue in C, Mendelssohn’s first Sonata, and an 
effective arrangement of the Scherzo from Stanford’s ‘ Irish’ 
Symphony ; on December 11, Dr. Esposito, Signor Simonetti, 
and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees played Schubert’s Trio, Op. 99, 
Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 97, and Signor Simonetti and 
Dr. Esposito played Bach’s Sonata in A ; on December 18, 
Mr. Max Mossel and Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch played 
3rahms’s Op. 78 and Grieg’s Op. 13, besides solos. This 
was Mr. Moisiewitsch’s first appearance in Dublin. 

The Rathmines Operatic Society gave a week’s per- 
formances of ‘The Gondoliers’ and ‘Iolanthe’ at the 


| Gaiety Theatre, the principals including Miss May Doyle, 


Miss Perceval Allen and Mr. Frank Mullings, and their | 


Miss Joan Burke, Miss Lena Munro, Miss Florence Howley, 
Mr. Arthur Lucas, Mr. T. W. Hall, Mr. Irvine Lynch, and 
Mr. Wilson Kelly. Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald was the conductor. 

The Brisan Opera Company, at the Queen’s Theatre, gave 
a week of ‘ potted’ opera twice nightly. ‘ Maritana’ was 
the work chosen, and the principals included Miss Mildred 
Telford, Miss Joan Burke, and Mr. Walter McNally. 

Miss Mabel Lander gave a pianoforte recital on 
December 16 at Molesworth Hall, playing, besides other 


| works, Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques.’ 
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On December 6 Mr. Frederick Dawson 
lecture-recital on ‘ Music in Shakespeare’s time,’ in the 
Molesworth Hall, the profits of which went to the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers Comforts Fund. Both the lecture 
and the illustrations played by the lecturer were extremely 
interesting, and as all the expenses were guaranteed and 
Mr. Dawson gave his services the Fund benefited by the 
whole amount taken for admission. 

On December 14, at Christ Church Cathedral, Dr. Kitson 
conducted a performance of the Brahms ‘ Requiem,’ sung by 
the Cathedral choir with accompaniment of strings, organ, 
and timpani, the latter played by Mr. Gabriel ‘Gordon 
Cleather. The collection, after paying expenses, is to be 
devoted to the fund for the new organ, which it is hoped will 
be ready (in part) by August next. 

The annual Christmas performances of ‘ Messiah’ have 
been given at the Centenary Church, Stephen’s Green 
(Mr. A. W. Deale), Rathmines Parish Church (Mr. Revelle), 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral (Dr. Charles Marchant). Dr. 
George Hewson, the organist of the Chapel Royal (Dublin 
Castle), has been appointed organist and choirmaster of 
Armagh Cathedral and St. Mark’s Church in succession to 
the late Dr. Marks, who held both posts for many years. 
At the time of writing no appointment has been made to the 
Chapel Royal. 


gave an attractive 


EDINBURGH. 


Madame Stralia, Mr. O. G. O’Brien, and Mr. Vallier, 
vocalists, and Miss Adela Verne, pianist, gave a concert on 
November 18. The programme was of a popular order, but 
of high artistic merit. On November 25, the second 
Harrison Concert re-introduced to Edinburgh Madame 
G. Suggia, the Spanish ‘cellist. Her playing was superb, 
and was undoubtedly the feature of the concert. Mesdames 
Flora Woodman and Ada Crossley, and Messrs. Maurice 
D’Oisly and Frederic Austin were the vocalists. Mr. Charlton 
Keith made an ideal accompanist. Prof. Tovey gave his 
second and third Historical Concerts on November 29 
and December 13 respectively. Carrying out the scheme 
outlined last month, Prof. Tovey gave a recital of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte works in the following order: Op. 2, 


No. 20, p. 27; No. 20, p. 31; No. 3; ‘Vieni Amore’ 
Variations ; Op. 101 ; Op. 10, No. 3; Variations, Op. 35 ; 
Op. 78; Op. 108. This list will give to the interested 


student an outline of Prof. Tovey’s historical outlook on 
these works. As a part of the new scheme a ‘Reid’ 

Orchestra has been formed for the study of orchestral scores. 
Prof. Tovey is bearing well in mind the educational nature 
of his post, for in addition to the formation of this orchestra 
he gives a lecture dealing with the contents of his programme 
on the afternoon preceding the performance. 

On December 2, Madame Clara Butt and party gave a 
concert on behalf of Red Cross Funds. Mention must be 
made of the appearance at this concert of Mr. William 
Murdoch. The press and public are unanimous in their 
praise of his executive and interpretative gifts. 

The second of a series of violin and pianoforte recitals was 
given by Mrs. J. G. Burnett and Mr. Julian Rosetti. Three 
Sonatas by Brahms were played, viz., Op. 78, Op. 100, 
Op. 108. This combination of artists is a distinct acquisition 
to the musical life of the city. On December 9 some Belgian 
artists-—Mesdames Rizzini and Boin-Kufferath, and MM. 
M. F. Sirou and Paul Kochs—-were heard at a concert for 
the provision of war relief funds. A recital of organ, 
pianoforte, and violin music was given in the Usher Hall on 
December 13 by Messrs. Alfred Hollins, Philip Halstead, 
and Horace Fellowes. The combination of pianoforte and 
organ is one which we seldom get an opportunity of hearing, 
and Mr. Hollins is to be congratulated on introducing this 
novelty. Reference to a similar recital was made last 
month. 

A concert of Russian music was given by a section of the 
Choral Union on December 16. The programme included 
Church music, excerpts from operas, songs, chamber-music, 
and part-songs. 


We regret we have only space to record simply that on 
December 12, at Sion College, the Rev. J. Courtenay 
Gale gave a lecture on ‘English Song, its past, its present, 
its future.’ 





GLASGOW. 
Solomon and Melsa made their first appearance und 





Sir | 


the auspices of the Choral and Orchestral Union at ti girecti 


third concert on November 25. Together they gave 
admirable performance of Brahms’s Sonata in A 


21 res 


of De 


(Op. 100), and separately each contributed two groups @ examy 


solos. The new Australian soprano, Miss Kate Campi constr 
was solo vocalist, and made a favourable impression at ‘Vita. 
her first appearance at these concerts. The programme@ which 
the fourth concert, on December 2, was notable chiefly fori gear 

variety—chamber music, organ music, and vocal solos. Banto 
first was sustained by a newly-formed combination, tht examp 
Fellowes String Quartet (Mr. Horace Fellowes, Miss Bess§ Violin 
Spense, Miss Emily Buchanan, and Mr. Andrew Templeton Samm 
who played Mozart’s Quartet in B flat major, No. 34, ang Violin 
Beethoven’s Quartet in A major, No. 5 (Op. 18), with goo pianof 
ensemble and fine insight. To many of the audieng dance 
the excellent playing of Mr. Herbert Walton, the gifted minut 
organist of Glasgow Cathedral, of pieces by Mozart, List Rar 
Bach, and R. S. Stoughton, made the strongest appedf pees’ 
Madame Marthe Terrisse, who made her first appearans| song ‘ 
here as solo vocalist, gave refined performances of songl «pet, 


covering a wide range of style. The outstanding featured 
the fifth concert, on December 9, was the particularly fir 
playing of compositions by Bach and Scarlatti by M. Arthey 
de Greef, the Belgian pianist. He was also associated wit! 
Miss Margaret Holloway in the performance of Schumann 
Sonata in D minor, No. 2 (Op. 121), the second and thir 
movements of which proved the most acceptable to th 
audience. As solo violinist, Miss Holloway played 
excellently a Sonata in A major by Handel, and numbey 
by Francis Francceur and J. S. Henderson. Madam 
Jeanne Jouve, the vocal soloist, sang with much acceptang 
songs by Meyerbeer, Fauré, Marcello, and Vaccaj. Th 
sixth concert, on December 16, ranks as one of th 
finest given this season. Mr. Albert Sammons as violinis) 
and Mr. Wassili Safonov as pianist, gave magnifices 
interpretations of three Sonatas for violin and _pianofort] 
by Beethoven, viz., C minor (Op. 30), No. 2, G majaj 
(Op. 30), No. 3, and A major (Op. 47), the ‘ Kreutzer 
Miss Lillie Wormald sang an irreproachable selection d 
songs with splendid effect. Both vocal and instrument 
soloists this season owe very much to Mr. Wilfrid E. Seniay 
for his artistic aid as pianoforte accompanist at ail th 
concerts. 
The enormous popularity of the Glasgow Orpheus Choi 
(Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, conductor) was evidenced by th 
fact that every available inch of space in St. Andrew’s Hal 
was booked a week before the annual Scottish Concert 
December 7. This popularity is thoroughly deserved, fo 
no finer choral interpretations than those of Mr. Roberton 
cheristers can be heard north of the Tweed. The distinctio 
of their performances is due not so much to the personnel 
the Choir as to the personality of the conductor, who i 
gifted with an imagination which he infuses into the presenta 
tion of what even may be deemed commonplace choral music 
The most notable number on the programme was Mr. Granvill 
Bantock’s ‘Sea Sorrow’ (from ‘Songs of the Hebrides’) 
of which the Choir gave a ‘first performance.’ This charming 
form of choral arrangement is one in which Mr. Bantod 
shows real genius, and his treatment of the old Hebrides 
song is quite as masterly as that of his ‘ The Death Croon 
which was also sung. Miss Boyd Steven's sympatheté 
singing of the ‘ Lament’ in ‘ Sea Sorrow’ was most impressive 
A departure from usual practice at the Choir’s concerts wai 


the employment of members of the Choir as solo vocalists, ami ; 


their simple, unaffected singing of an unusually fresh set 
Scottish songs was most satisfying. A word of praise is duet 
Mr. Gilbert Esplin for his tasteful pianoforte accompaniments 
Considerable interest was aroused here in the ‘st 
turn’ of Mr. G. T. Pattman at the Alhambra Must 
Hall. Mr. Pattman, who, as organist of St. Maryi 
Cathedral, has held a distinguished position in the city # 
a musician, has decided to transfer his brilliant powes 
as a performer to the music-hall stage. The splendi 
reception given by crowded audiences to his performancé 
seems to justify the change. While he has to 
concessions to suit the varied tastes of his audiencé 
legitimate organ-music forms part of every eno 
Mr. Pattman has the assistance of Miss Marie Ambrose, 
accomplished solo vocalist. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


Sir Henry Wood is a thrice-welcome visitor here, and his 
direction of the fourth Philharmonic Concert on November 
21 resulted in an alert and animated performance, notably 
of Dohnanyi’s Suite in F sharp minor, a most delightful 
example of absolute music. Its sustained melodic interest, 
constructive ingenuity, and colour are amazing. Smetana’s 
‘Vitava,’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Chanson Russe’ (in 
which latter the choir sang the revolutionary folk-song ‘ The 
dear old oak-tree’) were well received, as was Granville 
Bantock’s Prelude to ‘Sappho,’ which is an eloquent 
example of the composer's quieter manner. Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto was finely played by the soloist, Mr. Albert 
Sammons, who also introduced a characteristic Légende for 
Violin by Delius, which was ably accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Miss Helena McCullagh. Grainger’s ‘ Clog- 
dance,’ ‘Handel in the Strand,’ provided four inspiriting 
minutes for those who remained to the end. 

Ranging from Wilbye’s madrigal ‘ Sweet honey-sucking 
bees’ to Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto, and from Purcell’s 
song ‘ Ye twice ten-hundred deities’ to Granville Bantock’s 
‘Hebridean’ Symphony, the programme of the fifth 
Philharmonic Concert, conducted by Mr. Bantock on 
December 5, could not be considered as lacking in range or 
variety. To these interesting items was added Elgar’s 
choral work ‘ For the Fallen,’ in which the soprano solo was 
sung with unaffected feeling and fervour by Miss Edith 
McCullagh. This, alas! too timely elegy made a deep 
impression. Mr. Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean Symphony ’ chiefly 
sustains his reputation as a master of orchestral device. The 
music, it need hardly be said, is not cast in the usual 
symphonic form, and viewed as an orchestral poem, the 
treatment of the composer’s Hebridean material is largely 
objective—indeed oppressively so in the ‘battle-music,’ 
which is sound and fury without parallel. In the 
Pianoforte Concerto of Delius, a continuous work, original 
in thought and individual in expression, Mr. William 
Murdoch played magnificently in the tremendously difficult 
solo-part. The young Australian pianist, who appeared in 
khaki, has a bent towards novel and peculiar music, as shown 
later in items by Debussy and de Severac. Havergal 
Brian’s sprightly and energetic ‘ Festal Dance’ closed a fine 
concert. The vocalist was Mr. Robert Radford, who 
has been heard to greater advantage than in Stanford's 
‘Sea Songs.’ 

The second concert of the Akeroyd Symphony Orchestra, 
on December 2, was notable for the impressive performance 
under Mr. Akeroyd’s direction of the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, 
which still evidently retains a firm hold on the general 
public. Schumann’s fine Overture to his unsuccessful 
opera ‘ Genoveva,’ of which Spohr thought so highly, was 
aiso interesting hearing, although it sounded a gloomy note 
which Tchaikovsky’s music deepened. The ‘ Tannhauser’ 
Overture, taken rather sedately, brightened matters some- 
what, as did the delicate charm of the Ballet Suite, ‘ Cephale 
et Procris’ (Grétry-Mottl), music which suited the lesser 
weight of tone of the violins held by the lady-players. The 
vocalist, Madame Elsa Stralia, found favour by her brilliant 
singing in the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘ Faust,’ and in the 
contrasted mood of Mascagni’s ‘ Voi, lo Sapete,’ but Arditi’s 
‘Il bacio’ was less well chosen. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Chanson Russe’ made a cheerful Ana/e. 

At the second meeting of the Rodewald Concert Society, 
on December 11, the Arthur Catterall Quartet played the 
delightful composite quartet ‘B la F’ (Belaieff), written 
in the celebrated Russian publisher's honour by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Liadov, Borodin, and Glazounov, and also Ernest 
Walker’s Phantasie Quartet, a charming work. A lucid 
and balanced performance of Beethoven's C sharp minor 
Quartet, Op. 131, completed the programme. 

At the meeting of the local Association of Organists and 
Choirmasters, on December 4, a lecture was given on 
‘Carillons’ by Mr. W. A. Roberts, with interesting lantern 
views of bell-towers and carillons at home and abroad. 
Musical illustrations were played, showing the influence of 
bells upon composers, ranging from Purcell to Dukas, and 
incidentally the provision of a representative English 
Carillon for the new Liverpool Cathedral was suggested. 

The Harrison-Frewin English Opera Company is to 
occupy the Shakespeare Theatre for a twelve weeks’ opera 


In addition to a round 


season commencing December 26. 
i Halévy’s 


of familiar works, a revival is promised of 
* La Juive’ and Rossini's ‘ Barber of Seville.’ 

An impressive performance of Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ 
was given by the excellent choir of St. Mary’s Church for 
the Blind on December 10, under the direction of Dr. A. W. 
Pollitt. 

The Post Office Choral Society made a happy choice in 
Somervell’s ‘The Power of Sound’ for its concert on 
December 13. The work, a setting of Wordsworth’s lofty 
lines, possesses many features of musical interest, especially 
lyrical; but the choral numbers also show skill in part- 
writing, and offer opportunities to a well-trained choir which 
on .this occasion were seized with commendable intention. 
The due balance of the parts was unavoidably interfered 
with, by reason of many male choralists being absent on 
war-service, but on the whole the performance reflected 
credit on this well-supported Society and its conductor, 
Mr. Arthur Davies. The soprano solos in the cantata 
were admirably sung by Miss Agnes Christa, and the 
miscellaneous items included songs by Mr. Klinton 
Shepherd, and pieces played by the competent orchestra 
led by Mr. A. Ross. 

Attention has been drawn to the present opportunity to 
establish choirs for female voices only. A commendable 
example in this direction is the Cecilian Ladies’ Choir, 
conducted by Miss Gwladys Pritchard, a combination of 
thirty young ladies who sang most acceptably at the 
concert given by the pupils of Mrs. Howard Stephens on 
December 13 

Conducted by Mr. Vincent Thomas, of London, the Welsh 
Choral Union sang ‘ Messiah’ on December 16, when the 
vocal principals were Miss Phyllis Lansdell, Miss Dilys Jones, 
Mr. Harold Wilde, and Mr. Herbert Brown. Mr. Vasco 
Akeroyd led the band, with Mr. A. Benton as organist. 
Chorally the performance was curiously unimpressive, 
probably owing to the singers having a conductor not only 
unfamiliar to them but also, it would appear, to the 
Handelian tradition as regards tempi. He was too generally 
inclined to force the pace, and there were too few moments 
when the glorious tone and reserve power of this famous 
choir flashed out in the old way. It was good, however, 
to see such a fine array of singers still enrolled under the 
banner that so often led to victory in the old days. 

While the Welsh Choral Union exists the name of Harry 
Evans will ever be remembered, but surely it is time to 
initiate in earnest a movement suitably to perpetuate his 
memory. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


A brief historical note on the Manchester Vocal Society 
of mixed voices may not inappropriately come at the 
commencement of the New Year. In 1867 Charles Calvert 
opened the Prince’s Theatre here with a revival of ‘ The 
Tempest,’ and for this occasion the then organist of 
St. Peter's Church, Mr. Henry Wilson, formed a chorus 
from his church choir and some amateur pupils of his own, 
he being the leading teacher of singing in the city at that 
time, as well as one of its principal tenors. Not for the first 
time, either before or since then, has the formation and success 
of a first-class small choir been assisted by the association of 
its members with the conductor or conductress as students 
of singing ; choirs to-day in Barrow, Blackpool, and else- 
where are illustrations of what can be done in this way by 
such co-ordination of method and style and interpretative 
power. How attractive this Society was to good soloists 
may be judged from the fact that such people as Clara 
Samuell, Laura Smart, Fanny Bristowe, Sallie Conway, 
Maud Yates, Howard Dalton, Benjamin Ramsbottom, 
Seymour Jackson, Fred Gordon, and A. S. Kinnell were all 
members of the choir at various stages, and all attained 
something more than local renown. 

In fifty years it has had only three conductors, whose 
initials in each case were ‘H. W.,’ namely the founder, 
Henry Wilson ; his successor, Henry Watson, of antiquarian 
and library fame; and now Herbert Whittaker, who is 
perhaps more closely associated in the musical public mind 
with Blackpool and Competitive Festival propaganda. 
Wilson did bis work in rehearsal, and on concert nights left 





his singers ‘ on their own,’ meanwhile nervously pacing about 
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in thegreen room! Like some present-day choral conductors 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, he insisted on plenty of 
rehearsals and did not hesitate to demand more than one | 
a week if necessary. It is probable that under his guidance | 
the Vocal Society of fifty years ago is not excelled by the best | 
choirs of to-day in voice and blend and technical equipment, | 
The main differences would be found in the character of the | 
music now performed, and the increasing necessity for 
interpretative gifts of a high order. 

Many works written for the choir appear in the Society’s 
library, some of them known everywhere. 

The two chief advances made under the present 
conductorship have been in the cultivation of advanced 
modern choral works, and latterly in the co-operation 
with Mr. Walter Mudie’s Manchester Amateur Orchestra, 
which has produced promising results and should yield still 
better ones. The jubilee concert was mainly a revival of 
old favourites, with Sullivan’s ‘ Festival Te Deum’ as the 
central work. Thus much for a Society with a notable past ; 
the latest Manchester musical foundation is concerned with 
children and the future. 





A Society has been established, headed by some College of | 
Music student enthusiasts, to give this winter seven concerts | 
exclusively for children, and its aim ‘is to turn the child’s | 
mind back to childhood’s music with its delightful simplicity 
and beauty of melody. Each concert will contain the germ 
of a single educational idea, which will be developed by | 
illustrations from the works of the great masters.’ Shen | 
explanatory talks are given on the music, so that the interest 
of the youngsters may be aroused in the aim of the 
composer. In Mr. Rawdon Briggs they have a man 
admirably equipped for this task. I humbly venture to 
think that, good as this effort may prove to be for the 
attainment of its aims, the establishment in this huge centre 
of a Competitive Festival on liberal-minded lines, such as 
obtains in Birmingham (not to mention other places 
‘farther North’!), would do more for the musical children 
of Manchester than any number of such concerts. Kendal, 
Morecambe, Blackpool, at the outbreak of war, were just 
beginning to see tangible results of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years of such educational work amongst their own children. 
If the premier musical associations of Manchester would take 
a long view, and definitely range themselves with such a 
project, securing it from the necessity for ‘ paying its way,’ 
and removing all possibility of its being associated in 
the public mind with one or other particular ‘set,’ making it 
a City’s affair in the best and noblest sense, there will be no 
complaining fifteen years hence of any decline in the interest 
in high-class music of any sort. Sir Thomas Beecham has 
done much and can do more, and Manchester has many 
citizens who are idealists as well as practical men. It is a 
matter for the best influences in the city to take up, and there 
is no time better than the present. 

The first full-dress choral concert of the Hallé series was 
*Gerontius’ (November 23), conducted by the composer, 
with Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. 
Charles Mott as soloists. The infusion of Manchester 
Orpheus male-voice blood has given the Hallé Choir more 
distinguished tonal brilliance, whilst its singing (as 
compared with the Richter days) now reveals greater 
appreciation of some of the points which go to the making 
of fine chorus-work. Elgar, the band, and two of the soloists 
held us spellbound during many magical moments, ever to be 
prized as precious memories. Experienced choralists will 
probably concur in the view that Elgar’s greatest triumphs 
in his choral works are not achieved in the masterly over- 
powering climaxes, but in those passages of subtle, reticent, 
emotional appeal. Any choir well-equipped tonally can rise 
to the former, but in my experience it has not been given to 
many choirs to capture that expression of mystical rapture 
which envelops so much of the ‘ Gerontius’ music allotted to 
the semi-chorus. Both for soloists and choir Elgar ordains 
that you must go into his music with head, heart, and voice. 
What can be the artistic result of such threefold endeavour 
let Miss Muriel Foster's interpretation of the Angel’s music 
testify. Ten years of intimate study has made this one of 
the absolutely perfect things in music. If only there were 
adequate means at hand for the preservation of so ideal an 
expression! It would be treasured for future generations as 
much as any Velasquez or Titian. 





On December 14 Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen’ was included in 
a miscellaneous orchestral scheme, and directed by the chorus. 
master, Mr. R. H. Wilson. That poem of Laurence Binyop 
was surely the product of terrific mental anguish, and nobody 
with any knowledge at all of Elgar’s mentality and spiritual 
energy can doubt that the process of giving such perfect 
expression to the range of emotions excited by pondering 
Binyon's verses was only accomplished at the expense of 
absolute nervous exhaustion. ‘ Gerontius’ bears the legend 
‘This is the best of me’; it is equally true of ‘ For the 
Fallen.’ Not until every member bas become thoroughly 
saturated with the mood of the poem, can a_ choir 
hope to divine the hidden meaning of both poet and 
composer, and give forth the full measure of their joint 
genius. Before the season closes, will Sir Thomas Beecham 
try and secure another performance of this and the pendant 
work ‘To Women’ by the ‘special choir’ which he said 
last summer should be utilised for works on this scale? 
The intensity of utterance demanded in several stanzas is not 
to be secured from a very big choir, so that there is 
everything to gain and nought to be lost by such procedure. 
It was very interesting to note the commingling—nay, the 
perfect fusion—of two distinct strains of Elgarian choral 
idiom, viz., that of the opening portion of ‘ Death on the 
Hills’ and ‘ The unerring spirit of Wisdom shall guide, ec.’ 
section of ‘Go, song of mine,’ and probably this latter strain 
is raised to a higher power of intensity in pages 19-24 of 
‘For the Fallen.’ 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s programme of November 30 was 
finely balanced, and for sheer orchestral delight hard to 
match much less surpass. Grandeur and breadth were in 
the ‘ Mastersingers’ Overture and the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2. Rarely has the imposing pageantry of the 
‘ Mastersingers’ been so adequately pourtrayed. 

Sir Thomas has now played three big Symphonies here: 
César Franck’s, Beethoven’s No. 3, and Brahms’s No. 2. 
The first and last produced on the hearer that sense of abso- 
lute finality, the conviction growing with every bar that his 
reading was as close to the ideal as one is ever likely to get; 
but this confidence in the conductor’s surety in symphonic 
work was disturbed when he tackled Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica.’ 
He invites a re-adjustment of attitude towards Beethoven: 
if the truth were known, probably Wagner had not a little 
to do with Richter’s Beethoven readings, and Manchester folk 
had almost come to regard Richter’s Beethoven much as the 
Meiningen folk thought that there were no Brahms wter- 
pretations worth a rap alongside Steinbach’s. It is certainly 
odd that Sir Thomas Beecham should achieve such notable 
grandeur in Wagner, and prefer in the big Beethoven to insist 
rather on delicate fancy and grace than on the more imposing 
treatment to which Richter accustomed us. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 


The only serious attempt to provide choral music in 
Newcastle is that made by the Bach Choir under the 
conductorship of Mr. Whittaker. Five concerts have again 
been arranged, the first four of which will be devoted 
entirely to Bach, and the fifth to British music. The pro- 
gramme of the first concert, given on November 4, included 
the Church Cantatas, ‘ Rise, my soul, be well prepared’ 
and ‘O Jesus Christ, Thou Prince of Peace,’ the ‘ Branden- 
burg Concerto’ in D, for pianoforte, violin, and flute soli, 
with strings, and the Suite in B minor for flute and strings. 
The second concert, on December 2, consisted of the 
Cantatas ‘Watch ye, pray ye,’ and ‘ Weeping, Wailing,’ 
the eight-part Motet ‘ Be not afraid,’ the Violin Concerto in 
A minor, and the Pianoforte Concerto in F minor. There 
was a fear at first that the concerts would fall through for 
lack of support, but good audiences have assembled, and the 
scheme promises to pay its way. Its artistic success has 
become well established, the Choir works with steady 
enthusiasm, and music-lovers are finding how much we 
have to learn from the great Cantor of Leipsic. 

On December 9, under the auspices of the Northern 
Section of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, M. 
Jean-Aubry gave a lecture on ‘The evolution of French 
music’ in the Central Hall, Westgate Road, Newcastle. 
The chair was taken by the French consul, Baron F. de 
Belabre. After a sketch of the rise and progress of music in 
general, M. Aubry dealt with the movement now on foot 
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for the development of national music which should be really 
characteristic of the peoples, and not a pale reflection of the 
art of the great German masters of the past. Illustrations 
from Couperin, Rameau, Franck, Chabrier, Debussy, Ravel, 
Satie, and Séverac, were given by Miss Annie Eckford and 
Mr. W. G. Whittaker (pianoforte) and Mr. Alfred Wall 
(violin). There was a large attendance, and the lecture 
created widespread interest. 

In Darlington and the district little is going on. The 
Choral Societies have all suspended work, either through 
loss of members or the occupation by soldiers of halls and 
practice-rooms. The Darlington Chamber Music Society 
has given two concerts, of which the Arthur Catterall String 
Quartet provided one and Mr. John Dunn, violinist, the 
other. An interesting concert at Darlington was the violin 
recital given by Miss Rhoda Backhouse in the Mechanics’ 
Hall on Wednesday, December 6. Miss Backhouse is a 
member of an old Quaker family belonging to the district, 
and she has recently returned from a course of study under 
Auer, at Petrograd. She plays with fine, broad tone, 
finished execution, and a style that may best be described 
as ‘noble’—full of warmth of expression, and artistic 
earnestness. There was a large and very enthusiastic 
audience. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


The three sister-arts—Painting, Drama, and Music—were 
responsible for one of the most successful efforts to support 
war-charities which have ever been attempted in this 
city. Local artists provided pictures which found a ready 
sale; Miss Lena Ashwell and party produced scenes from 
‘Macbeth’ ; and musical items were presented in concert 
form by Miss Cantelo, who played pieces by Rachmaninoft 
and Moussorgsky, while vocal items were given by Miss 
Florence Mellors and Mr. Robert Radford. Mr. Bernard 
Johnson (organ) and Miss Emily Roseblade (pianoforte) 
performed Guilmant’s ‘Scherzo Capriccioso.’ This enter- 
prise was carried out in the Albert Hall on November 21 
under the title of the ‘ Nottinghamshire Arts Fair,’ and it 
added over a thousand pounds to war-charity funds. 

The Railway Servants’ Orphanage Concert, a worthy 
annual, took place on November 23, when Miss Rosina 
Buckman, Mr. Frank Mullings, Mr. Norman Allin, and 
Miss Phyllis Lett sang. Mr. William Turner’s Girls’ Prize 
Choir performed part-songs, Miss Daisy Kennedy was the 
violinist, and Mr. Bernard Johnson played organ solos. 

Mr. William Turner’s annual concert was given on 
December 2, when besides the items provided by his own 
choir, solos were given by Miss Doris Carter, Princess Iwa, 
Mr. Herbert Teale (vocalists), and Miss Ivy Angove (violin). 

A visit from Pachmann on December 6, despite one of the 
densest fogs experienced locally, was well supported. 


OXFORD. 

By the kindness of the Curators of the Sheldonian Theatre, 
the music-makings mentioned below have taken place here. 
On October 24, came the Allies’ Concert, with Madame 
Stralia, Miss Adela Verne, M. Vallier, and Mr. Gerald 
O’Brien. The concert was an excellent one, and a great 
success. 

On November 22, after more farewells than one, we had 
Pachmann playing as delightfully as ever to a large and 
appreciative audience, his programme being more varied than 
usual, for he included amongst other things a Bach Prelude, 
the ‘Andante’ from Mozart’s Sonata in A minor, and 
Schumann’s Impromptu in F minor. Then followed the 
usual Chopin selection, and his final group was taken from 
Brahmsand Mendelssohn. He was heard to say in an under- 
tone to an enthusiastic lady near him, ‘ YOU can’t play 
Mendelssohn with cold hands,’ whereupon he dashed off a 
scale or two, and then fired away at the piece. 

On November 28 the Oxford Professor of Music, Sir 
Walter Parratt, gave his terminal lecture, the subject being 
‘Organ Music in England from Blow to Wesley,’ the 
illustrations being played by Dr. Allen and Mr. Ley. The 
lecture was exceedingly interesting. The genial Professor 
included occasional allusions to his own artistic experiences 
a an organist in his early days, some of these being so 





amazing as to seem at first almost incredible. After 
remarking that years ago we in England were behind in 
everything relating to the organ as compared with 
Continental people, the lecturer told his hearers that some 
thirty years ago, when he was appointed to St. George’s, 
Windsor, he found the organ tuned on the ‘ unequal’ 
temperament, and that Bach was practically impossible there ; 
he could not play the ‘ St. Ann’s’ Fugue (in E flat), but had 
to transpose it to the key of D. Again, here in Oxford, at 
Magdalen College, at the time Viccary was organist, the 
pedals when added to the organ were considered quite a 
luxury, in fact they were cased up most of the year. One 
day the organist called out to the choristers, ‘Come, boys, 


it’s a Saint’s-day to-morrow, so we shall use the 
pedals.’ Sir Walter said he well remembered how 
difficult and laborious it used to be to play only a 
two-manual organ with both rows coupled. There 
was no pneumatic, much _ less _tubular-pneumatic, 


action then. Itis worth recalling that in far-off days organ- 
players were called ‘organ-beaters’! However, said the 
Professor, all this is now altered, and not only have we here 
in England organs which are veritable monsters, but they 
can be played with the greatest ease ; as easily, indeed, as 
the best grand pianoforte. The illustrations given included 
a Prelude by Purcell on the ‘Old Hundredth’ (the Professor 
remarking that Purcell had no pedals, and no loud reed for 
the solo part), two movements from a Concerto for Organ 
and Orchestra by Dr. Arne, a short Voluntary by Stanley, 
the famous blind musician (1713-86), who was considered 
the best extemporiser of his time, and two movements from 
a Concerto by Dr. Crotch, who was appointed organist of 
Christ Church when only fifteen years of age, and later on 
became Professor of Music in his University. 

On Sunday, December 3, a Christmas concert was given 
by the Bach Choir and Choral Society, under Dr. Allen, to 
a large audience, the area being reserved for wounded 
soldiers. Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘Ode to the Nativity,’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols, were the 
principal items. The Choir sang well in the ‘Ode’ as a 
rule, but occasionally seemed to get a little out of hand, and 
to nervously hurry the tempo ; but if that was so the singers 
made ample amends in the Carols Fantasia, which went 
admirably throughout. 

The Sunday evening concerts at Balliol College have been 
continued during term, under the direction of Dr. Walker. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


Mozart's ‘ Requiem Mass’ and Stanford’s ‘ The Revenge,’ 
formed an ideal war-time choral programme for the winter 
concert of the Sheffield Amateur Musical Society. Each 
work in its way suited the particular genius of this fine 
choral body, which excels less in actual bigness of style and 
sheer tone-volume than in music which calls for beauty of 
tone, dramatic interpretation, ard polished diction. The 
elegiac music of Mozart found an effective foil in the spirited 
narration of the inspiring choral ballad, and the well-balanced 
choir won acomplete success. Between the two choral works 
came Bizet’s ‘ L’Arlésienne’ Suite, of which Sir Henry 
Wood, who conducted, secured a refined yet strongly 
rhythmic performance. The soloists in the Mass were 
Mrs. J. A. Rodgers, Miss Agnes Griffith, Mr. William 
Slack, and Mr. W. A. Hamer. Mr. Rodgers was organist, 
and Mr. J. Nichols led the orchestra. 

The annual performance of ‘ Messiah’ by the Sheffield 
Musical Union is an object of pilgrimage to many aspiring 
chorus-masters and singers who find in its enthusiasm and 
style both a model and a stimulus. Dr. Coward has ripened 
and in some respects modified his reading of the classic work, 
which now stands as probably the crowning and most 
memorable achievement of his life. The choir sang extremely 
well, and the soloists—Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Effie Martyn, 
Mr. Horace Binks, and Mr. Robert Radford—were almost 
equally successful. Mr. Peasegood at the organ, Mr. J. H. 
Parkes as leader, and Mr. Colin Wilkinson, trumpeter, gave 
useful assistance. 

The series of four War Emergency Concerts organized 
by the Misses Foxon have resulted in the sum of £715 
being paid to various charitable funds. As musical events, 
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they have been similarly successful ; though the programmes 
have been laid out on popular lines, the music—if for the 
most part familiar—has been always of good type. At the 
last concert a charming song-cycle, ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 
composed by Dr. Arthur Hall, of Sheffield, was cleverly 
sung by Miss Parker-Machon, Miss Ena Roberts, Mr. 
John Hinde, and Mr. George Oxley. The Misses Foxon 
propose to give a series of Thursday afternoon concerts in 
the New Year. 
M. De Pachmann played at the 

Subscription Concert to a crowded audience. 


third Sheffield 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 


On looking through the records of last month's concerts 
I find Leeds seems to have been exceptionally busy, as if the 
war had not proved much of a check to musical activity. It 
is even possible to note the establishment of a new series of 
concerts, Miss Edith Robinson, the Manchester violinist, 
having begun a series of weekly mid-day concerts, at low 
price and with the privilege of smoking, which should make 
them particularly welcome to business men who live outside 
Leeds. So far four have been given: on November 28 the 
concert-giver brought her quartet party, and, with Mr. 
Herbert Johnson, gave Schumann’s (Juintet ; on December 
5 Mr. Alexander Cohen and Miss Kathleen Frise Smith gave 
a highly sympathetic performance of César Franck’s Sonata 
for Violin and Pianoforte ; on December 12 Madame Terrisse, 
an accomplished French vocalist, gave a recital of French, 
Italian, Russian, and British songs, and achieved a remark- 
ably even level of excellence; on December 19 Miss 
Robinson and Mr. Frank Merrick played the ‘ Kreutzer’ 
Sonata. Like all new enterprises, it will take time 
before it will become known, but if Miss Robinson be 
only encouraged to persevere, there should be room 
for concerts like these. On November 22 the Leeds 
Choral Union, under Dr. Coward, gave a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ which was chorally of great merit, and 
the soloists—Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. 
Brearley, and Mr. Herbert Parker—were well-chosen for 
their task. At the Parish Church the annual service of 
which Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ is the feature, took 
place on December 5, when Mr. Willoughby Williams, the 
organist, directed a sympathetic performance. Mr. W. 
Hayle sang the bass solos very artistically, the soprano solo 
being given to five choir-boys. Mr. John Groves was at the 
organ, to which were added drums and pianoforte to 
secure some variety of colour. On December 6 the 
Leeds New Choral Society, conducted by Mr. M. 
Turton, gave Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’ The choir 
was alert and well-taught, and the  soloists—Miss 
Annie Scott, Miss Vipond, Mr. George Wood, and Mr. 
John Browning—were fully efficient. Circumstances 
did not permit of an orchestra, but Mr. Fricker did much 
to atone for its absence, though the Town Hall organ is 
singularly unfitted for a task requiring some refinement and 
subtlety of tone-quality. On December 9 the Leeds 
Saturday Orchestral Concert was an excellent one. Leeds 
has some reason for congratulating itself that it could supply 
orchestra, conductor, and soloist, all home-made and all 
displaying so much efficiency. In Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, the solo part was played by Mr. Alexander Cohen, 
the leader of the orchestra, who entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the music, giving a thoughtful reading, and intro- 
ducing some clever cadenzas of his own composition. A 
novelty was afforded to Leeds in the shape of Ravel’s brilliant 
and very fanciful ‘Mother Goose’ Suite, and there was 
at least a topical appropriateness in Enesco’s first ‘ Roumanian 
Rhapsody,’ a piece built on Liszt's pattern, based on 
characteristic themes, but calling for some compression, since 
its repetitions are rather tiresome. Mr. Fricker conducted 
with sympathy and judgment. At the Leeds Bohemian 
Concert, on December 13, Mr. Alexander Cohen’s Quartet, 
which now includes two ladies, gave most praiseworthy 
performances of Beethoven’s A minor Quartet (Op. 132), 
McEwen’s very interesting ‘ Bay of Biscay,’ and Dvorak’s 
(Juartet in F. Another chamber concert, given by 
Mr. Fulford’s Quartet at the Leeds Arts Club on November 27, 





when String Quartets by Godard, Waldo Warner, Frank 
Bridge, and Glazounov, were played, can only be briefly 
mentioned, as must Mr. Percy Richardson’s pianoforte recital 
at the University on November 21, and his organ recital (on 
behalf of ‘ Music in War-time’) at St. Chad’s, Headingley, 
on November 28. Both events were of more than passing 
interest, as also was a lecture-recital of Serbian folk-songs 
given by Miss Vivien Edwards, at the Leeds Arts Gallery on 
December 5. 
OTHER TOWNS. 

The Bradford Permanent Orchestra, on December 2, 
suffered a belated change of conductors. Mr. Hamilton 
Harty was originally engaged for the task, but as he is on 
Naval duties, the engagement was transferred to Mr. Julius 
Harrison. He however fell ill, and in the end it was 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun., who appeared at Bradford, for 
the second time this season as a deputy. His control over 
the orchestra was shown in the excellent performance he 
secured of Cowen’s ‘ Phantasy of Life and Love,’ and part 
of a rather disappointing ballet by Glazounov, ‘ The 
Seasons.’ Mille. Berthe Questier was the soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Pianoforte Concerto, and she 
gave even more convincing proofs of her artistic qualities 
in pieces by Liszt and Sinding. Miss Bertha Armstrong 
was a very satisfying vocalist. The Hallé Orchestra 
appeared at the Subscription Concert on December 8, and 
was conducted by Mr. Safonov in Tchaikovsky's fifth 
Symphony, Granville Bantock’s ‘ Pierrot of a Minute,’ and 
RKimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Easter’ Overture, a characteristic 
piece, if somewhat sombre and monotonous. 

The Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society, which has 
recently made a descent upon London, gave an enjoyable 
concert on November 21, when the Yorkshire Permanent 
Orchestra co-operated, Mr. C. H. Moody and Mr. Julian 
Clifford being the conductors. Saint-Saéns’s very stately 
‘Coronation March’ and the charming ‘Lament’ from 
Foulds’s ‘ Keltic Suite’ were notable orchestral pieces, and 
choir and orchestra co-operated in an excellent performance of 
Elgar’s delightful ‘ Bavarian’ Suite. Mr. Ranalow sang, 
among other things, Elgar’s ‘ Organ Grinder’s Songs’ with 
much success. November 24 brought one of the 
Huddersfield Chamber Concerts, which are given by some 
lady musicians, who played part of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Elegiac’ 
Pianoforte Trio and Arensky’s fine Pianoforte Quintet. 
Mr. Gervase Elwes sang Vaughan Williams’s ‘On Wenlock 
Edge’ song-cycle, with accompaniment for pianoforte and 
string quartet. The remarkable finish which Mr. Shepley 
secures from the small choir of the Halifax Glee and 
Madrigal Society was strikingly illustrated at its concert on 
December 14. More sensitive singing one rarely meets with 
than was heard in a series of pieces ranging from Orlando 
di Lassus to Von Holst, Debussy, and Balfour Gardiner. 
Miss Dorothy Webster, with her pointed style and clear 
enunciation, is an ideal ballad-singer, and Mr. Lloyd Powell 
proved a cultured and interesting solo pianist. At Ilkley, on 
December 12, Mr. Akeroyd conducted ‘The Hymn of 
Praise’ in the Parish Church, with Mr. Percy Richardson at 
the organ, and Mrs. Barstow, Mrs. W. E. Firth, and Mr. 
Brearley as principals. On December 15 Mr. Frederick 
Dawson, who by his recitals has raised over £2,000 for war 
funds, gave a concert at Ilkley on behalf of the Fund for ‘ Music 
in War-time,’ the local branch of which, during its year’s 
existence, has given upwards of two hundred concerts to 
soldiers. The ‘ Waldstein Sonata’ was the central feature 
of a programme which covered a wide range, and was much 
appreciated. Miss Ada Crossley and Mr. Mark Hambourg 
gave a concert at Keighley on December 1, and on the 
following day the London String Quartet, with Miss Phyllis 
Archibald as vocalist, appeared at Mr. Janssen’s Hull 
Subscription Concert. Mr. Herbert Golden, a pianist who 
till the war began was a teacher in the Frankfurt 
Conservatorium, and has now, having luckily escaped 
internment, settled in York, gave a recital there on 
November 22, and proved a refined player of the classics. 
Since the middle of December, Yorkshire has been 
exclusively occupied with ‘ Messiah’ performances. 





We much regret to have to hold over our Devon and 
Cornwall news and much other matter. 
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CONTENTS. - 


Confessions of a Critic—III. By Hugh Arthur Scott 7 


The * Orgelbuchlein’: Another Bach Problem. By 
C. Sanford Terry , 9 

Prokofiev’ s First Pianoforte Concerto. By M. Montagu- 
Nathan ... 12 

Camille Saint- Saén: ns: Wa: agner and French Mi usic. By 
G. Jean-Aubry ... aan _ ove ans aw 2 
Occasional Notes .. : ina ove ii on ae 
Church and Organ Music _ = ss = 8 
Modern French — Music, By Harvey Grace ... 17 
Reviews soe ose 20 
Correspondence ... on vin ad nd a 
Obituary ... ees va ne a 
Musical Notes from Abroad... ‘at ons wa 8 
Shakespeare’s Use of Music... ion ca im an 
Florent Schmitt in London an sin sn ——— 
Scriabin’s Derivation of Harmony oak ais os 
The Associated Board ... ee — oo oe 
London Concerts ... ae es ove ~ — 
Music in the Provinces . see one ase ae 

MusIc: 

‘Lord, I call upon Thee.” Anthem for Evening or 

General Use. By Epwarp C. BAIRSTOW... - 


TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this 
number : 
1. And how should / your true love know. Old English 


Melody. Arranged for S.S.A. by H. Balfour Gardiner. 
2. Weep you no more, sad fountains. Trio for Female 
By P. C. Buck. 


Voices. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITEp. 


B: ACH, J. S.—The Organ Works. Book 20. 
used in the Organ Works, together with one 
verses of the Originals and an English Translation. 
by IVOR ATKINS. 3s. 6d. 
AIRSTOW, E. C.—‘* Lord, I call upon Thee. 
for Evening or General Use. (No. 887, Zhe 
Times.) 14d. 
HAMBE RS, H. A.—‘‘ Breathe, breathe o’er a world of 
woe.” Christmas Carol. Words only, Is. 6d. per 100 
OWLAND, JOHN. — ‘‘A Shepherd in a shade.” 


The Chorales 
or more 

Edited 
” Anthem 
Musical 


Madrigal for Four Voices. (No. 886, Zhe A/usical 
Times.) 14d. 
fen ee, J. F.—Jubilate Deo and Nunc Dimittis. 
XT 2d. 


REEN, CHRISTIE.—‘‘ Give me a golden pen.” 
Madrigal for Mixed Voices (S.S.A.T.B.B.). 4d. 
AIGH, T.—‘‘O sing and rejoice.” Christmas Carol 
for Boys or Unison Singing. 2d. 
ILL, J. STONELY.—‘* When I survey the wondrous 
Cross.” Hymn Tune. 1d. 
7 EETON, HAYDN.— “ Blest 
Anthem. 3d. 
ARRY, C. H. H.—‘‘ The Chivalry of the Sea.” Naval 
Ode. By Rosert Bripces. For Five-part Chorus 
and Orchestra. Is. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. —No. 295 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—** Three fishers 
went sailing.” Unison Song. By JoNN HuLLAH. 14d. 
Tonic SOL-FA PUBLIC ATIONS _ 


the departed.” 


are 


ELGAR, EDWARD.—‘‘ To Women” (Op. 80, No. 2). 
For Tenor or Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


6d. 
\ ILLIAMS, C. LEE.—* Father of Heaven.” Anthem 
for Soprano Solo and Chorus. (No. 229, Novello’s 
Short Anthems.) 14d. 
—— ‘O that Birth for ever blessed.”” Christmas Carol. 2d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
BROCKWAY, HOWARD.—“ Le Cycle de Vin.” 


BUTTON, H. 
Carol-Anthem. 


ELLIOT.—‘“‘ Come, turn your heart.” 
10 cents (3d.). 


RGANIST SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
London, S.W. preferred. Forty years’ experience. Open to tem- 
porary engagement. Smail salary. “‘Z. ' 276, Northdown Rd., Margate. 


RGANIST REQUIRED for HavenGreen Baptist 
Church, Ealing. Write, stating — ations, age, stipend, 
&c. Mr. Stoneman, 4, Hamilton Road, Ealing. 


| ONISCH BOUDOIR GRAND PIANO, Metzler 
Organo Attachment ; Carved Ebony Case ; fine condition. Cost 
accept 65 Guineas cash. Approach Road, 








Apply 21, 


175 Guineas ; 
Margate. 
RGANS. IMMEDIATE SALE. — First-class 
Instruments, full compass, at very low prices to clear, space 
wanted for new organs. One-, Two-, and — Manuals. Henry 
Speechly & Sons, Organ Works, Saint Mark’s Road, Dalston, 








*AT ALOG UE : OF SE COND- HAND MUSIC and 

MUSICAL LITERATURE, including a portion of the recently 
purchased Libraries of Adolph Schloesser, Oscar Beringer, and Stanley 
Hawley. Useful Music of every description—Ancient and Modern. 
Post-free from Harold Reeves, Vale Road, Claygate, Surrey. 


A NEW BOOK 


BY 


A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 


ALEXANDER SCRIABIN: 
A survey of his life and work. 


266 Paces, 165 Muse aL ILLUSTRATIONS, 4 PHoTroGRAPHs. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


Ke@an Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 





NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
MANUVALS. 
EpiTep BY W. G. McNAuGHT. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES, DANCES, 
AND GAMES 


IN THE 


INFANT SCHOOL. 
MARGARET ALEXANDER HUGHES 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY 


W. McNAUGHT. 


Price Four Shillings. 


No. II. 


1 Limited. 


London: NoveELLo AND CoMPANY, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY oF MUSIC 


Mus. Doc., 


By Sir CHARLES STANFORD, 
and CECIL FORSYTH, Author of ‘‘ Orchestration.” 


ILLUSTRATED. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“We cannot take leave of a most readable and 


The Spectator.- 
instructive volume without noting the excellence of the illustrations, 
the best we have ever seen in a work of this sort.” 
~ T 7 ry 
& CO., LTD., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
not later than 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24 (First Post.) 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. 





HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 

St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacu. Edited by Epwarp Etcar and 

Ivor ATKins, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 4s.; cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Vocal Parts, 1s. each. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. Matthew.) J. S. Bac. 2s.; paper boards, 3s. Choruses 
~*~ Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 

St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's 

Cathedral, 1s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music to 
the Chorales, 6d. Words only, ros. per roo. 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
St. John.) J.S. Bach. 2s. ; paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
HE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL 
38.; paper boards, 4s.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for 
Church use, 1s. Words only, 10s. per 100. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. HAYDN. 2s. ; paper 
boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 1s. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (“Der Tod | 
Jesu") C. H. Gaase. paper boards, 3s.; cloth, 
gilt, 4s. Choruses only, 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. ScHUTz. 
ASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”). | 


By Sir Jucivs Benepicr. 1s. 6d. ; 
UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, 
Chorus, and Orchestra, GrorGe HENSCHEL (Op. 30). 28. 6d. 
UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm | 
exxx.) For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Cu. 
Gounon. English or Latin words. 1s. 
ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. 
and Semen, from ‘‘Gallia" (Motet). 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4d 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, preceding Bach's P. assion on Tuesday in Holy 
Arranged by J. Starner. 3d. ynic Sol-fa, 3d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. “The Music composed 
by J. Barney. 3d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. Set tothe well-known | 
Ancient Chant, as arranged and harmonised by Vincent 
Novga..o. Price ad. ; Ditto, Latin words, 3d. : 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Setting.) The 
Music composed by EpGar Petrman. Price 14d. 
ISERERE MEI,DEUS. The music composed 
by Grecorio Atiecri. As used at St. Paul's Cathedral 
Lenten Services. Edited by Gzorce C. Martin. 4d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed 
by G. P. pa Patestrina. Edited by W. Barc tay Squire. | 


Latin and English words. 4d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F. The music 
Latin words, 3d. 


composed by F. E. Giapstong. L ; 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. 
Giapstone. Latin words, 6d. 


The music composed by F. E. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison | 


Arrangement with Organ Acc« ompaniment, rd. 
Orchestral Parts of the works marked * * can be had. 


(According to 


2S. 5 


Soprano Solo 
Cu. Gounop, ts. 


Week. 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


FOR VOICES AND ORGAN 
With Short Interludes, giving opportunity for Meditation. 
THE WORDS BY 


THE REV. E. MONRO 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


BUTTON, H. ELLIOT . ad. 
FOSTER, MYLES B. (Sol-fa, rid.) - 3d. 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14d.) 3d. 
SOMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, 14d.) 3d. 
STAINER, J. ‘(Sol- fa, 14d.) - 3d. 
Words only, 1S. 6d. per roo. 
Large | Type Edition, 2s. 6d. per } 100, 
THE REPROACHES _ 
SET TO MUSIC BY 

DYKES, REV. J. 3d. 
GOUNOD, - ad. 
PALESTRINA (together with ‘the proper pli ain- cha at mek xdies) 

(Edited by W. S. Vale) 4d. 
WILLAN, HEALEY ‘Deeb le Choir) (unaccompanied) 3d. 


° | ELLIOTT, Je 


(The Seven | 


THE BENEDICITE 


THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS. 


BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan ofthe I of the renga one 


BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in E flat) 
BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in G) A 

| BENNETT, GEORGE t: (in D, Vaiaoa) . 
BEST, W. T. (in C). (Sol-fa, 14d.) 

BLAIR, HUG “y (in G) .. 

BRIDGE, JAMES Ture, and Hayes 


J. 
B UTTON, H. Fad LIOT (in D) 
BUTTON, H. ELLIOT (Shortened Form) 
COBB, G. F. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 
W. (in G) 
W. (in G) 
M. B. (in G) 


-LLIOTT, 
LLIOTT, 
LLIOTT, R. B. (in G) 

YRE, ALFRED J. (in E flat) 

YRE, ALFRED J. (No. 2,in F) .. 

OSTER, MYLES B. (in F, Chant Form).. 

ROST, PERCY H. (inD) . . 

|G: ADSBY, HENRY (in G, Chant Form) 

GALE, C. R. {in D) 

GLADSTONE, F. E. (in C, Chant Form) . 

GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, emmeed 

GODFREY, A. E. (in C) : 

GODFREY, A. E. (No. 2, in G6) 

H. B.C. (Three Chants). . 

HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, ‘Chant Form) 

HUGHES, W. (in E flat) 

ILIFFE, FREDERICK (No. 1, in E flat, Chant Form) 

| LEMARE, E. H. (in B flat) ‘ 

IL LOYD, ¢. HARFORD (in E flat, Chant Form).. 

LUCAS, P. T. (in A flat, shortened form). . 

| MACPHE RSON, CHARLES (in F. , rhythmic setting) .. 

| MARTIN, » (No. 1, in F; No, 2, in E flat; No. 3 in 6) each 
T. R. (in E flat) an 

MERBECKE ‘(arranged by Georce C. Martin)... . ° 
| MILLER, C. E. (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) . 
PETTMAN, EDGAR (No. 1, inC; No. 2, set to Double Chants) 
PETTMAN, EDGAR (in E flat) 

PULLEIN, 3 (in E flat) 

ROBE RTS, . VARLEY (in B fat). 

SLATER, W. “(in F) - 

SMITH, BOYTON (in A flat). 

SMITH, CHAS. W. (in C). s.a.t.1. B. ” also simplified for s. aT B. 
STAINER, J., and B. BLaxtanp (in F, Chant Form) .. ‘ 


E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
F 
|F 





STAINER, J., R. pe Lacy, A. Gress, and F. CHampneys 
STAINER, J., W. Winn, and F. WaLker.. 
Ditto (Welsh words). (Sol-fa, 1d.) 
STAINER, J., J. Ture, and H. S. Irons.. 
STAINER, J. (in D, C hant Form) 
STEWART, C. HYLTON oem the plan of the e Paragraph Psalter) 


| BARNBY, 

| FOSTER, OHN.. ee 
SMITH, MONT EM (two settings) ee 
TURLE, J. (two settings) ao 
| WICKES, C. A. (two settings) | 
TOZER, FERRIS (in G) 


TOZER, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple 


WEST, JOHN E. (in G) 
WEST, JOHN E. (in C) 
WESTB RY, G. H. (in C) 


WILLAN, H EALE Y (in D). “Shortened Form 
WooD, W. > (in D) 
WRIGLEY, G. F. Gin ¢ G, Quadruple Chant) 


ANTHEMS IN THE 
LUTE SERIES. 


F. Lewis Thomas 
W. H. Dixon 

A. W. Marchant 
Michael Watson 
Ferris Tozer 

C. Lochnane 

J. F. Bridge 


Give sentence with me, O God .. 

Hear me, O Lord oe 

Hear me when I call 

*13 Hear, O Lord ° ° 

193 Fe = os oe oe 
zike as the hart ; O send out Thy Light 

Oh most Merciful os “6 ee 


27 

67b O Lord, rebuke me not Gaynor Simpson 
200 O Saving Victim . J. Lionel Bennett 
113 Out of the deep have I called Hamilton Clarke 
145 Ponder my words, O Lord Norman Hatfield 
196 Remember not, Lord J. M. Bentley 
67a Rend your heart W. H. Dixon 


J. F. Bridge 


2 Seek yethe Lord .. ‘ 
Fred. H. Burstall 


There is a green hill 
Turn Thee, O Lord » Norman Hatfield 
206 Turn Thy face from my sins Cuthbert Harris 


Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 


LoNnpDOoN : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimITep. 


J 


 % 
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CANTATAS 


(REDUCED PRICE.) 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 
String Parts, 8s. 6d. Wind Parts, rss. 6d. Full Score, MS. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


FOR LENT. 


(REDUCED PRICE.) 


GETHSEMANE 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s.6d. String Parts, ros.6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 





IN THE DESERT AND IN THE THE STORY OF CALVARY 


\ IAAT 
GARDEN 
4 ai 
FOR 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FERRIS TOZER. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
A MEDITATION 
SACRED PASSION OF THE 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. STAINER. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, od. 
Words only, with Hymn Tunes, ad. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 
Words, complete, ros. per roo ; Words of Hymns, 5s. per 100. 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 





HOLY 


WITH 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY 
» E 
MOORE. 


nd Sixpence. ‘ 
Paper boards, Tonic Sol-fa, gd. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. String Parts, 6s. 6d. 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


HAROLD 


Price One Shilli 







2s. 6d. 


WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY 


W. MAURICE ADAMS 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 


REDEEMER 


INTERSPERSED 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 
Words only, 10s. per 100, 


~ NT NT 
IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 
AN EASY CANTATA 
For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
adapted for Country Choirs 


E. V. HALL, M.A. 


Price Eightpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d. 


VIA DOLOROSA 
A DEVOTION 
FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 


Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 





THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


OLIVET TO CALVARY 
TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
THE CONGREGATION 








THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 
yr . 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6:1. Tonic Sol-fa, 9°. Words only, 10s. per 100. 
String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
(STABAT MATER) 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY ‘ 
ANTON DVORAK. 
(Op. 58.) 
THe EnGuish aparration BY FRED, J. W. CROWE, 








Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per roo. Vocal Parts, gd. each. 
String Parts, 10s. Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 45%. 


AND COMPANY, LimiIrTep. 
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VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. CANnrTAB. 


Te DeuminE ... “ and — on iim 2 
Benedicite in E ... un ins oe oo Sh 
Benedictus and Jubilate ir in E ... wis oe a a 
Magnificat and Nunc DimittisinE ... one oo: oo 
Cantate and Deusin E ... oe an - —— 
Communion Service in E =e nie on ‘on, 
ANTHEMS. 

O how amiable. Soloand Chorus _... dl « 
The Lord is my Shepherd on ali , 3d. 
The Lord hath prepared ae sna ons on. 
I was glad (Festival)... oe on _ -- 3d. 
o_ = - Tonic Sol-fa_... one << 
ORGAN MUSIC. s. d. 


Two Sketches. Adagioin F sharp major, and Andante 


in D flat major 20 
Introduction, Air with Vv ariation and F ing ale 20 
Fantasie and Fugue in D Io 
Festal March in F I Oo 
Minuette in D 1 6 


London : NOVELLO AND sonnet Limited. 


PENITENCE 
PARDON np 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1/1/99: “‘ An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 





Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A fine Church composition. - 

Musical News, 15/1/98: “ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it. 

Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity.” 


Organist and Chabenadien, 15/2/98: ‘‘ For the music we have nothing 
but praise. 
Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 
Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” 
Manchester Courier, 9/ sio8 : “It will doubtless be used in many 
‘quires and places where they sing. 
Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ** A well-written work." 
Western Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition. Striking 
and original.” 
Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: “‘ A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
exceedingly effective.” 
Lichfield Mercury, ala il98: “ Extremely effective, containing some 
really beautiful music.” 
Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A well- 
written work. We can strongly recommend it.” 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s, Words, 2s. per 100. 


? Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tabb, 34, Percy Street, W. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Vesper Hymns for Use in Time of War. 
Ere we ceave Tuy House, O Farner .. iat os 3 
By ERNEST HARRISON. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 
Darxness oF NIGHT .. - oe 2, 
By GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN | 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
FIRST SET. 
COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


(New SERIEs), No. 1 


CONTENTS. 


ORIGINAL 


on ‘* Dundee.” 


1. CHORALE PRELUDE 
2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘ Rockingham.” 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton.” § sv) 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the ‘‘ Old 104th.” F 
5. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Melcombe.” F 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Christe Redemptor - 
omnium.” 
7. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘St. Ann’s.” sy} 
(Just Published.) F 
SECOND SET. s 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Sertgs), No. 45. 
ConTENTs. SUI 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Croft’s 136th.” F 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Martyrdom.” F 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ St. Thomas.” - 


SN Ou & WN 


. CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 
. CHORALE PRELUDE 





on ‘*St. Mary.” 
on ‘* Eventide.” 
on ‘St. Cross.” IRL 
on ** Hanover.” 


Fi 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. cl 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. SIC 
Fi 
Fi 


THE LATI 


Book I. 
Prelude on ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” J. S. Bach 
Prelude on ‘‘ Angelus ad Virginem Atha “Hollins 
Voluntary on ‘‘ Orbis Factor” oi S. G. Ould 


Eight Verses in the 


N ORGANIST} « 


EDITED BY 


SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. ri 


Church Modes 


(1st Set) ue ‘ S. G. Ould} cys 
Eight Verses in “the Church Modes ; 
(2nd Set) os . & G Cale & 1 
Prelude on “ Asperges — ... William Sewell | > | 
Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me”... ... William Sewell} {| 
Postlude on ‘‘Cum jubilo” .. ... William Sewell | s. | 
6. 
Book II. 7. : 
Prelude on ‘‘ Tonus Peregrinus” _... J. S. Bach -! 
Prelude on ‘‘ Et in terra pax ” ... Georg Bohm 
Meditation on ‘‘ Pange lingua” F. E. Gladstone} (7 
Solemn aaa on **Credo in unum Fr 
Deum” = ... C. W. Pearce 
Processional Verses on ‘‘ “Pange lingua” oe 
(a) Molto Moderato .. aa ~ William Sewell | actu: 
(6) Andante piacevole ane ... William Sewell | posi: 


(c) Allegro ma non troppo ... ... William Sewell 


(@) Larghetto 


(e) Pomposo e non troppo al allegro .. . William Sewell 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book. 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


.. William Sewell 
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DES 


nN JORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 
> ORGAN ( J. RICORDI &X C (). 
THE PRICES ARE NET CASH. 


ALFANO, F. MATTHAY, TOBIAS. 

















” — . . ee . 
Hampton. SUITE ROMANTICA (in four parts). CONCERT PIECE (in one movement). For Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
’ ie s. d. sist Ss. d. Full Score and Orchestral Parts (MS.) may be hired. 

Full Score . 15 Viola . +. 3 oO Selo Piano Part with Orch stral Accompaniment arranged s d. 
First Violin .. Violoncello + 3 0 for Second Piano : 6 
ptor Second Violin 3 oO Contrabasso aa , String Parts ; i$: ech 3 6 
: ” Complete set of parts, 25s. 
omnium. _ pene 
coe PITT, PERCY. 
SYMPHONY in E (in four movements). aa : 
.- CINDERELLA (Op. 26). A Musical Fa‘ry Tale. 
Full Score 25 0 Viola ‘ , 3 Full Score 12 6 
First Violin 4 Violoncello ¢ String Parts : . eth t 6 
Second Violin : a 4 Contrabasso 6 Other Instruments (the set) ‘ je 10 6 
ORGAN Complete set of parts, 30s. Pianoforte Duet . . - § Oo 
DE SABATA, V. PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. Symphonic Impression. 
SUITE (Op. 2) (in four movements). Full Score . - 17 06 
. & String Parts > . each 1 6 
Full Score ; se 6 Violoncello - Other Instruments (the set) is os . 36 
First Violin ‘ 2 6 Contrabasso 1 6 ; on ; 
Second Violin . 6 Harp > « PONCHIELLI, A. 
Viola is DANCE OF THE HOURS (‘‘La Gioconda”™). Original Edition. 
Complete set of parts, 20s. s. d, 
. “NY > Full Score ++ TO 
MASCAGNI, R. Sustan Paces aa a on 
IRIS. The Introduction to the Opera known as “ The Hymn Other Instruments (the set) .. ina os — 2 
to the Sun. . 
Full Score and Orchestral parts may be hired. PUCCINI, G. 
Chorus parts (8vo), English words os oe ase a 
opel . MANON LESCAUT. Intermezzo, Act III. 
MARINUZZ l, G. Full Score and Orchestral Parts (MS.) may be hired. 
SICILIAN SUITE (in four movements). : ; 
s. d. ZANDONAI, R. 
Full Scor: aS bw , * ° MEDIEVAL SERENATA. For Violoncello Solo, 2 Horns, 
T ~ First Vi lin ; ‘ » i Harp and Strings. 
\ ST Second Violin 5 _ Full Score adi ” ae ; aw 9 
Complete set of parts, 2 Complete Set of Parts ad se - 2 6 
SICANIA. Symphonic Poem (on some Popular Airs of Sicily). . . ; a" 
= s. dia PRIMAVERA in “ Val di Sole.” Symphonic Impressions in five 
Full Score me ¢ Viola . = 4 parts. 
J I D First Violin 2 « Violoncello - - ¢ Full Score en . oOo 
© ° Second Violin 6 Contrabasso a ce I String Parts in . ads . each 2 
Complete set of parts, 158. Complete Set of Parts .. ee ‘ oo & 0 


1. S, Bad MINIATURE FULL SCORES. 
ed Hollins ORCHESTRAL. OPERAS—CoMPLETE. 


. G. Ould 
BEETHOVEN. BELLINI, V. s. d. 


» G. Ould SYMPHONIES (with modern notation by Umberto Giordano). Norma * 5 ° 
. G. Ould eC. Oe - ; DONIZETTI, G. 
Je ° J . rc, P. . ; 
iam Sewell . = ae — 36 i : oe: 1.’Elisir d'Amore , _ ; : 5 0 
yt 3. InE flat. Op. 55. roica : 3 0 — 
iam Sewell} {In BR flat. Op. ¢ P PONCHIELLI, A. 
iam Sewell s In C minor. Op. 67 La Gioconda oe 

6 ™ : —— (Pastorale) - ee 2 PUCCINI, G. 

8 In} Op. 9 Manon Lescaut oe : 

9. In Dminor. Op. 125s. (Choral) = 5 0 al 

VERDI, G. 


. S. Bach 
sorg Bohm WAGNER, R. Atde : 
Gladstone GOTTERDAMMERUNG. Falstaff os es 


ae 
Funeral March (Siegfried’s Death) 4 0 I rr venore 
La Traviata 


> 


W. Pearce 
ImrorTANT Nore.—The notation of these scores is reduced by Mr. , Otello 

. . Umspertro GiorDANo tothe use of the F and G Clefs indicating the Rigoletto 

am Sewell actual pitch of the notes employed, whether the instruments be trans- | Un Ballo in Masc hera 

am Sewell posing or non-transposing, thus greatly simplifying the effort of reading Requiem. Choral Work 

am Sewell 

am Sewel Sinnectniencchnascin 


am Sewell 
G. RICORDI & Co., 265, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE LARGEST OPERATIC PUBLISHERS IN THE WORLD. 


-heaenn ne 


ok. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In response to many applications for Part-Songs, &c., suitable for performance by Female Voices only 
(in consequence of the absence of Male Voices owing to War enlistment), Messrs. Chappell &» Ca., Lid, 
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have much pleasure in announcing the publication of the following: 
— — ’ T 7y r 
FOR LADIES’ VOICES ONLY 
4 . 
Lirrie Grey Home tn THE West Quartet BECAUSE .. ‘ : ‘ os : Trio 
HERMANN LOHR. GUY D'HARDELOT. 
Werk mv CARAVAN HAS RESTED Trio O DRY THOSE TEARS . a ja : Trio 
HERMANN LOHR, TERESA DEL RIEGO. 
\ Bowt or Roses ° , Trio SLAVE SONG wi -_ a en - (Quartet 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKI TERESA DEL RIEGO. 
Wooptanp Croon Sonc ee Quartet Harry Sone = ois - - (Quartet 
G. H. CLUTSAM. TERESA DEL RIEGO. bo 
A titrie Love, a LITTLE a (Juartet BELovep, it 1s Morn es = (Juartet 
Coe gen Saeed FLORENCE AYLWARD. 
LAO SILESI 2 ;, 
THe Suxpows SE Trio SE IN THE Bup aa . ; Quartet 
fue Sumpows Ss in Ms. STECKEI DOROTHY FORSTER. 
Gr Days Quartet ) PERHAPS oe — - oe Quartet 
— ” NOEL JOHNSON. ‘ Published DOROTHY FORSTER. Bo 
Tue Birtx oF KN Quartet | together. Lanp or THE Lonc Aco ‘ Trio 
FRANCO LEONI. } LILIAN RAY. 


DUETS OR TWO-PART SONGS 


By L. DENZA. 
SLEIGHING. | An Orcuarp CRADLE Sonu. 
A May Mornina. SERENADE IN SUMMER, 
TurouGn FAIRYLAND. | Tue Sweerest Sone. 


Price 6d. each net cash. Sample copies will be supplied at the published price. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpon, W. | | 


| TWENTY | 
SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Four Shillings each Set. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


SET II. (Just Pusuisuen.) 























SET I 
1. ANDANTE Con Mo Alfred H. Allen 1. ALLEGRETTO GRAzIOSO . George J. Bennett 
2. Srrinc Sor iW. H. Bell 2. Cuurcn PrRe_upe . R. Ernest Bryson 
3. ANDANTE Con Mi G. J. Bennett ANDANTE TRANQUILLO ‘ George Calkin 
4. Sone or THANKscrvine Josiah Bocth 4 For Hoty Communion J. Baptiste Calkin 
5s. Cnurcn Pretupes N R.E. Bryson 5. Postiupt Percy E.. Fletcher 
6. Postiupe in G 11, Elliot Button 6. Larco.. Handel 
7. Postiupe 1x G MINOR George Calkin 7. BrrcrusE oe Oliver King 
8 Pre ' a Percy E. Fletcher 8%. Apacio, FROM SonaTiIna No. 2 A uhlas 
9. Minuet in A C.H. Lieyd 9. ALLEGRETTO. , Kate Loder 
10. ALLEGRO Moperato Aate Leder 10. ANDANTE IN G : G. F. Wesley Martin 
tr. ALLEGRO. Op. 21 Gustav Merkel 11, ANDANTE Quast ALLEGRETTO Gustav Merkd | 
12. ANDANTE. Op. 162 Gustav Merkel 12. CAVaTINaA In G ‘ Ernest Newton 
13. Inrropuctory VotunTaRy on THE Russian Hymn James T. Pye 13. ErivoGut Jose/ Rheinberger 
14. Pre.upe No. 2 (from Six Pieces) A. Redhead 14. ANDANTE IN A J. Varley Roberts } 
15. LARGHETTO AND ALLEGR Varley Roberts 15. ANDANTE IN G Charles Steggail 
16. ALLEGRETTO PasTORALE Charles Steggall 16. Marcu in G , Henry Smart 
17. CONTEMPLATION John FE. West 17. ANbantTE Dotoroso (“ Marcia Funebre™) John E. West 
18. Postiupe iw B Frat John FE. West 18. Pastorat Mevopy John E. West 
19 Moperato Magstoso Kate Westrop| 19. ANDANTE : Kate Westrep 
20. ANDANTE PASTORALE i”. G. Weed'| 20. ALLEGRETTO GRAzIOSsO WW". G. Wood 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello W orks, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 


Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHa.t, 





Hamitton, Kent ano Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, 


t.C.—Monday, January 1, 1917. 
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Tue Musical Times. EXTRA SU PPLEMENT. January |, (917 
No. 261. NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF TRIOS. &., FOR FEMALE VOICES. Price 2d. 


WEEP YOU NO MORE, SAD FOUNTAINS 


TRIO FOR FEMALE VOICES 
THE WORDS ANONYMOUS 


P. C. BUCK. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitrep; anp NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., New York. 
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YOUR TRUE LOVE KNOW. 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 


—Arr. H. Balfour Gardiner. Price 14d, 


FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


FOR S.S.A. UNLESS OTHERWISE 

| #6. About the sweet bag of a bee (, v.) | 309.* England ... ove J. L. Hatton 2d. 
Mar when A. Wurm od. y.* Evening .. Henry Smart 2d. 

jos. Ah, tender flower . F. Hiiler r4d.| 59. Eveningrest Oscar Wermann 4d 
2. Albion Marie Wurm 2d. | 171.* Eveningrest . Carl Hering 2d. 
a1. Annie Laurie (arr.) C. Macpherson 3d. | 112.* Evening Star, The Franz Lachner 2d. 
47." Approach of May, The Walmisley oy | 151. Evening Wind, The ... C. Reinecke 2d. 
My April . King Hal! | 434. Exiles, The ‘ Laurent de killé 3d. 
u* Aechshowen ..J. L. Hatton 4 321.* Fair Daffodils A. H. Behrend 3d. 
gi.§ Arab’s song, An... {. M. Higgs 3d. | 395. Fair Elma on ove F. Hiller 3d. 
192. As in the field .. C. Reinecke 2d. | 214. Fair Luna ... Oliver King 3d. 
13. At midnight Franz Lacher 3d. 18. Fairest oflands A. Goring Thomas 4d. 
m2, At the spinning w 2. «Carl Hering 2d. | 377* Fairies’ Song (4 v.) . Brian 3d. 
yi Ave Maria Franz Abt 2d. | 187.* Fairies’ Song, The (4 v.) Bishop 4d. 
y. Ave Maria Marchetti 3d. | 232. Faith ° . Rossini 2d. 
4.*§Ave Maria(“ L oreley” } "Mende! ssohn 2d. | 290. Falcon, The F elix ‘Wor rsch 2d. 
uS Awaking of morn, The C. Reinecke 2d. {| 124. Fancy . mae . H. Behrend 3d. 
9. Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 65. Fare thee well! ... G. Roberti 3d. 
Ww. Wolstenholme 6d. | 429. Father Eternal (4 v.) .. Brahms 1}d 

4s." Barcarolle (4 v.) J. Brahms 14d. | 53. Father’s watchful eye, The Franz Abt 3d 


q7.* Beauteous Morn .. E, German 3d. | 
o. Bells are ringing, The N. von Wilm 3d 
»* Bellsin May F, Hiller 3d. 
4 Be strong to hope Ex iward Hecht 3d. 
6,* Bird at sea, The Henry Smart 4d 
@* Blanche of Provence ... Cherubini 2d. 
3. Bleacher's night song, (The 4 v.) | 

Schumann 1}d 

* Blessed are the pure G. E. Lake 3d 

Ditto (without accomp.) G. E. Lake rd. 

as. Blind Boy, The.. .. W. G. Ross 3d. 

% Blow, ye gentle breezes (4 v.) 


C. Marks 3d. 
4° Bride, The(From the Island of R igen) 
(4 v.) ]. Brahms 3d. 
a" Bridegroom, The (4 v.) f: Brahms 34. 
m.§ Bride hath paced, The J. F. Barnett 4d. 
m4 Bright is the day (4 v. E. Prout 4d. 
.§ But tell me, speak again (“ The 


Ancient Mariner” )(2v.) J. F. Barnett 4d. 
w.*§But thou, O Hope F. H. Cowen 2d. 
a. Callto the mountains ... F. Hiller 3d. 
mo.* Cast thy bread W.S. Bennett 3d. 
%. Chapel, The (4 v.) . Schumann 14d. 

4."§Charity (La Carita) G. Rossini 3d. 
a Charming little valley... G. Roberti 3d 
4. Christmas Carol, A:2v.)C. Reinecke 2d 
9. Christmas Eve .. H. Marschner 4d. 
m, Clieveden Woods F, Corder 3d 
i.* Comeaway, Death ... J. Brahms 2d. 
8.* Come away, Death . J. Harrison 2d. 
xis." Come, rosy morn . Oliver King 3d 
&.*§Come, sisters, come A. C. Mackenzie 4d 
6. Convent Maiden, The (4 v , 

Schumann 14d. 
The H Smart 3d 


1* Corall’dcaves of ocean, 


* Coronach Schubert 3d. 

. Coronation Son .. E, Faning 3d. 
se Cradle Song, A at Walford Davies 3d. 
4. Daffodils, The ... King Hall 3d. | 

+"§Dametus... ea V. Bendall 2d. | 
st Dartside ... A. Hollins 4d. | 
4l. Dawn of Day, The S. Reay 3d 
. Day is at last ‘departing J. Raff 3d. 


™% Day,in twilight grace, is dying Hiller 3d. 
% Death of Trenar, The .. . Brahms 3d. 
}* Departure 4. Samson 3d. 
¥.* Dickory Dickory dock H.W. “Schartau 3d. 
\* Distant bells ~... A.C. Mackenzie 3d. 
§. Dream, baby,dream P.E. Fletcher 3d. 
4° Dreaming lake, The C. Reinecke 2d. | 
% Duncan Gray A. M. Richardson 3d 
4 Early Morning (2 v.) J. Kinross 3d. 
“4 Earth and Man, The A.C. Mackenzie 3d. 
% Eat the fruit (2 voices C. Reinecke 2d. 
3. Ebb and Flow Oliver King 3d 
i Echoes... ; J. Pointer 3d 
“.* Eglantine (4 v.). jolf Jensen 3d. 
m Eglantine, The ... : R. Wirst 3d. 
% Eidola... ou > Woods 3d. 
& Elf, The ... . Samson 3d. 
5. Elves, The ‘ot “Reinecke 2d. 
t, Elves’ Duet, The (2v ) Karel Bend! 4d. 
4° Encinctured with a twine of leaves 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 3d. 





Pieces marke 


8.* Fays’ song, The... Henry Smart 


174. Festiva', The . «.. Carl Hering 2d. 
33.* Fisherwife’s song, The J. L. Hatton 3d. 
394. Flaming sun is dying, The F. Hiller 14d. 
106. Flora M. Hauptmann 2d 


194.* Flow down, coldriv ulet B.Luard-Selby 3d. 
252. Flow’rets fair (2 v.) J. Kinross 3d. 
55.* Fly forth, my song Franz Abt 3d. 
239. Fly not,summer hours Marie Wurm 2d. 
307.*§F ly, singing bird E. Elgar 6d, 
385.* Forest fay, The (4 v.).... Schumann 14d. 
393. Forsaken maiden, The(4v.)Schumann 14d. 
255. Four Angels C. A. Macirone 3d. 

345.* From the green heart of the Waters 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 3d. 
86. From Venice . Reinecke 3d. 
31t. Frost-bound H. Ww. Wareing 3d. 
182.* Gardener, The ... .. J. Brahms 3d. 
245. Garden of peace, The (2v. ‘) 
King Hall 3d. 
356.* Gentle spring. .... Joseph Holbrooke 4d. 
122.* Gipsy life. Schumann 3d. 
46. Glorious stand the mountains 
. Reinthaler 2d. 
17. Glory to the Lord Schubert 3d. 
15.* God in Nature (4 voices) Schubert 4d. 
44.* Good-night (3 v. with soli s. & a.) 
Henry Leslie 3d. 
413. Good-night on M. F. Phillips 3d. 
269.* Good-night (4v.) Marie J. A. Wurm 3d. 
129. Good-night (2 voices) C. Reinecke 2d. 
423.* Good-night, beloved (arr.) Pinsuti 14d 
442 Green are the leaves A. Brent Smith 3d. 
324. Greenfinch, The (4 v.) L. Sinigaglia 3d. 
284.* Hail! Star of Eve ..R. Spofforth 2d. 
22.*$ Hail to thee Henry Smart 2d. 
133." Happiness ever (2 v.} C. Reinecke 2d. 
391. Happy hunter, The (4 v.) Schumann - 
358.* Hark! how the ripples G. C, Young 3d. 
158.* Hark! the Lark (s.s.A.a.) 
Dr. Cooke (Arr. by Henry Leslie) 3d. 
98.* Hark! the village bells James Shaw 3d. 
| 317. Hasten, Oh! Sisters ... F. Tozer 3d. 
375. Haste thee, Nymph x S. Holland 2d. 
125. Hay makers one . H, Behrend 3d. 
56.* Hear,Ohearmy | Domine) 
Mendelssonn 3d 
27.*§ Hearts feel thatlove Thee ,, 2d. 
2.* Heaven ... Henry Smart 4d. 
426. Here a pretty baby lies H. A. Smith 1$d 
247. Here, in cool grot . Mornington 2d. 
316.* His Majesty the King. F. H. Cowen 3d. 
270.* Hohenlinden ‘ F. A. Marshall 2d. 


5.* Honey-bees love — EY heights 
has. H. Lioyd 


233. Hope G. Rossini 3d. 
237. Hope Marie Wurm 2d. 

3.* Hope and ‘Memory Henry Smart 4d. 
39. Hours of rest ee F. Hiller 3d. 
88. How quickly sorrow... C. Reinecke 2d. 
250. Hunter's Song (2 v.) . J. Kinross 3d. 
ro. Hurley Mill F. Corder 3d. 


* Hurrah for merry “ect Pierson 2d. 
173. Hussar’s departure, The Carl Hering 3d. 
Hymn to Nature ...L. Streabbog 3d. 


§ Band Parts. 





| 352. 


| 169. 


| 342." If through the charehyard v.) 


January 1, 1917. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF 
TRIOS, QUARTETS, &c. 


STATED. 


279. If hope were but a fairy (s v.) 
. B. Foster 21 
Brahms 14d 
218. Iknowa glade... A.W. Marchant 3u. 
29.*§I waited forthe Lord Mendelssohn 3d. 
295. Ina year (4 Vv.) Felix Woyrsch 3d. 
207.* In grotto cool ... G. J. Bennett 3d. 
120. In life if love we know not (2 voices) 
C. Reinecke ad. 
399. In midstofocean (6v.) Schumann 3d. 
204.* In our boat F, Cowen 3d. 
108. Insleepthe worldreposes R. Hol ad. 
93. In summer go thy love to seek 
C. Reinecke ad. 
208.* Inthe dell and dingle G. J. Bennett 3d. 
216.* In the hayfields ... «Ciro Pinsuti 4d. 


155. In the meadows G.J. Bennett 3d. 
419. In the warm blue summer weather 
(4 v.) Colin — 3d. 
35. Inthe wood F. Hiller 3d. 
104. In Thy Name shall they rejoice (4 Vv.) 
G. Henschel ad. 


137.* Invitation to the dance(2v.) Reinecke 4d 
77. Invocationto Faith .,. A. G. Gits 3d. 
353-* Irish Reel, The ... Irish Air 2d. 
403.* It is not always May ... Pinsuti 2d. 


154. Ivy tree, The G. J. Bennett 3d. 
115.* Jack Frost... ]. L. Hatton 3d. 
24.§ Jesus, heavenly Master +» Spohr 2d. 
188. June «. Finlay Dun 3d. 
400.* June Roses - Schumann - 
179." Knight and the Lady, The swear 3 
357." Lamb, The H. W. Davies 3d. 
222. Lament, A (2v. Bins Martin Roeder 3d. 
426. Let the hills. resound... B. Richards 3d. 
443. Little Sandman, The 
(Brahms's accomp.) Volkslied 3d. 

273.* Littlethoughts that grow C. H.Lloyd ad. 
107. Live we singing M. Hauptmann 2d. 


* Loneliness of woods, The Richard Hol 3d. 


Iog 

409. Lonely Isle, The (4 v.) ——— 3d. 
132. Look upward - v.) .. C. Reinecke 2d. 
20. Lord, how lon ose Brahms 4d. 

14.* Lord is my Shepherd, The (¢ v) 
chubert 4d. 

| 332. Love flew down from the North 
Gibson 3d. 
| 408.§ Love Song, A Granville Bantock 3a. 
333-* Love Son (4 v.) Brahms 2d. 


292.* Love's influence (4 v. ) Felix ' Woyrsch ad. 
{ Love’s measure (4v. )} L. Sinigaglia 2d. 


| 322 | Tilting (4 v.) 
221. Love's Philosophy (2v.) M. Roeder 3d. 
| 325. Loving burial, A L. Sinigaglia 2d. 


421.* Lullaby (arr.) .. Brahi ms 1$d 
422." Maiden of the ‘ Fleur de! Lys,’ The 
E. A. Sydenham 14d. 


264. Maidens of Zia ... Herbert Desaiag 3d. 


89. Maiden’s Song, A «. C, Reinecke 3d. 
Make haste, O man, to live 

C. Lee-Williams 3d. 
60.* Make the car of a golden F ae-e 


j . Costa 4d 
| 283. March (2 v.) P ae B. ‘Foster ad. 
344.* March night, A 4 v.) ... J. Brahms 2d 
| 438. May-bells... : john E, West 3d 
121. May dance (4 v.) Asger Hamerik 6d. 
210,* May-Day .. --- Oliver Kin st 
244. May-Day song (2 v.) King Ha 
75. May Moraing (4 my Pointer 3 
341.* Meadows at Wildbach ~ v.) 
rahms rid 
388. Mermaid, The (sv.)_... Schumann 3d. 
48. Mermaids, The... T. A. Walmisley 4d. 
320.* Merry beggars, The ...F.C. Woods 3d. 
251.* Merry Songsters (2 v.) J. Kinross 3d. 
397. Merry Spring returning F. Hiller 3d. 
110. Might I the bird be 3 Hol 3d. 


* Miller's Daughter, The (4 v. 
_ . J. — 2d. 
c. A. Macirone 2d. 
Hamilton Clarke 44 
... Carl Hering 2d 


256.* Mistress Mary ... 
305.*§ Moonlight oe 
Moorland ride, The 


* may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 
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39.* Now all the roses (4 v.) 


.* Nightingale, 


.* Nun, The (4 v.) ... 
.* Nurse’s Song (2 v.) 


NOVELLO'S OCTAVO 


Morning Hymn (4 v. with soli s. 
G. Spontini 4d. 
Morning Song (2 v.) King Hall 3 
Morning sweet cuckoos greet G. Bartel 3d. 
Morning thoughts Henry Smart 4d. 
Morning walk, A. Joachim Raff 6d. 
.* Mountains are cold, The (4 v.) 


. Brahms 14d. 
.” Mountain Spirit, The (4 v.) A. Jensen 3d. 


Music when soft voices die (6 v.) 
» See 3d. 
.” My true love hath my heart (4 v. 
V. A. C. Cruickshank 
R. Schumann 
H. W. Wareing 3d. 


.* Nanie ove 
Night Music 


.* Night sinks on the wave Henry Smart 


Martin Roeder 
Bateson 
by H. Leslie) 
T. Weelkes ad. 
Nights, The G. Roberti 3d. 
Noble be iby lite (Canon for 6 v.) 
Beethoven 3d 
H. Hofmann 2d 
Brahms 3d. 
* Now May again (4 v.) Mendelssohn 2d 
* Now sleeps the crimson (4 v.) 
G. von Holst 2d 
. J. Brahms 2d. 
B. Luard- Selby 2d. 
Nymphs in the Rhine, The Marschner 4d 
* O beautiful violet (2 v.) C. Reinecke ad 
O clap your hands E, H, Thorne 
O grateful evening .. C, Reinecke 


Night Song (2 v.) 
* Nightingale, The a 
The (Arr, 


Northern love song, A 


.* O happy fair ( Arr. by 


Henry Leslie) Shield 


8.* O Lord, Thou hast searched ( Surrexit 


263. 
69.§ Our home shall be on this | 


2.*§ Rain is falling, The 


406 


286. 


43." 


.*§O sing to God (Noél) 


.* Oswaltow, 


.* On departure 


Mendelssoha 
H. Leslie 
date pueri) 
Mendelssohn 
Ch, Gounod 
* Oh, Skylark, for thy wing H. Smart 
Oh, Spring Marie Wurm 
swallow G. von Holst 
Oh, the merry May P. E. Fietcher 
O thou breeze of Spring King Hall 
§ O thou divine (2 v.) A. C. Mackenzie 
O why, iftnou art mine Hauptmann 
O worship the Lord (4 v.) S. S. Wesley 
Of oak t ournful bier’s prepared 
C. Reinecke 
: Franz Abt 
On theiandafarextending G. Bartel 
Once again the day Franz Abt 2 
; One day there came from Lochlin ) 
— not, why art thou weeping? } 3d. 
Niels W. Gade) 
H. Berlioz 
Ed. German 3 
right iste 
Jenry Smart 
H. Gibson 


Pastor Bonus), 4 Vv. 
* O Memory 
* O praise the Lord ( Lau 


*4Ophelia (2 v.) 
*§Orpheus with his lute 


(4 v. with solo) ... 
Out of the darkness 
Over a grave . C. Reinecke 
Pangbourne F. Corder 
Parting beam of daylight Franz Abt 
Peace F, Hiller 
Peace oe G. Roberti 
Pixies, The S mene * Taylor 
Praise of Spring Reinecke 
*$Praise to the Holiest (s $ her 
“ The Dream of Gerontius”) E. Elgar 
Prayer on the waters (2 v.) Reinecke 
Promised Land, The(2v.) M.B. Foster 
ween of the heavens (4 v.) Brahms 3 
° y mor ech 4 Vv.) Brahms 2< 
uiet Hours R. B. Addison 
Rainbow, The (2 v.) King Hall 3 
. W. Bendall 
Rainy day, The Percy Bowie 3d. 
§ Rejoxe, for Love is lord (2 v. Duet 
Accompt.) A. C .Mackenzie 
-* — now thy Creator.—Fear 
W. S. Bennett ; 
© Rest ‘on cn this moss y pilloy W 
Smart 
Rhyme of the four —, The 
- Mackenzie 
*§Ring out, wild belts H. Lahee § 
Rise again, glad Summer Sun (3 v 
with a. solo) . Henry Leslie 
River King, The (4 v.) Schumann 
Roger and Maggie . C, Mihifeld 
Rose is queen, The (2 v.) C. Reinecke 2 
Rose Tree, The . H. Blair + 


Pieces 


LONDOY 


EDITION OF 


Rosemary (4 v.) Schumann 
Sabbath morn, T he Franz Lach ner 
Say, where is He born Mendel Issohn 
Sea song, A(2v.) . Ivor Atkins 
See, see what a wonderful smile (4v.) 
Colin Taylor 
F, Hiller 
Schubert 
]. Kinross 
.. Spohr 
E, Austin 


Secret, The 
Serenade (4 v., with solo) 
Shades of night (2 v.) 
Shades of night, The 
Shed no tear (& v.) on 
Shepherd, The ... H. W. Davies 
Shepherd boy, The ..Carl Hering 
Shepherdesses’ Lament, The Gabussi 
Shine out, Stars B. Luard-Selby 
Sing, sweet birds . Olive 
Sing ye praises (4 v.) ... Brahms 
Sinks the Night R. Schumann 
Sion heard of it(g7th Psalm)]. Barnby 
Skylark, The... «. Kiog Hall 
Skylark, The... J. C. McLean 
Sleep, little baby (4 v.) Colin Taylor 
* Sleep ing beauty, The (4 v.) Woyrsch 
| Slumber Song, A ... } 
| 306. “Seon The evs 
95.* Snow in Spring 
Snowdrop, The ... . 
So the world goes round 
Softly fall the shades ... 
Softly the moonlight (4 v.) 
Soldier's Bride, The (4 v.) Schumann 
Solitude (4v.) ... . J. Pointer 
Some strain that once ‘thou heardest 
(4 voices) ..Marie J. A. Wurm 
sone. A.. P. C. Buck 
Sone (“ Mirza Schafly' ') C. Reinecke 


Sone i in Snowtime, A H. W.Wareing 2 


Song of Morning,A A.C. Mackenzie 
Song of the Ermine 
Song of the four seasons, A 
B.L —_ Selby 
Faust" 
Reinecke 
ty te g should breathe W. Bendall 
Song should breathe (2 v.) M.B. Foster 
Sont ning Lock ... «» F, Corder 
( Sorrow not, why art thou wee pir ng?) 
One daw there came from Lochlin 
Niels W. Ga je} 
R. Vaughan Williams 
The (4 v. 
soli) R. Wagner 
.* Splendour falls, The (4 v.) 
G. von Holst 
B. Luard-Selby 
Spring, The . .. L. Samson 
Spring, The eee R, Wurst 
Spring and his bride (4 v.) A. Jensen 
Spring in the land Joachim Raff 
Spring Morning, A Franz Abt 
Spring Son Pinsuti 
Stars are with the voyager, The(4v. 

, ointer 
mmer night J. E. West 
The B. Tours 
R. Schumann 
H. Masschner 
Hamilton Clarke 


Song of the Graces (“ 


*§Sound Sleep 
“Spinning Chorus, 


Spring 


Starsof the su 
Stars beyond the cloud, 
Stedfast heavens, The 
Stork’s return, The 
.*§Summer ... : 
Summer Days . . 
.* Summer Eve (4 voices) ].L. 
Sunbeams in Winter C. Reinecke 
Sunset... Franz Abt 
Swallow, The . Henry Leslie 
Sweet and low(2v.) B Luard-Selby 
Sweet and low (4 v.) G. von Holst 
Sweet flowers of Spring Oliver King 
Sweet land (Cambria) Walmisley 
Sweet little bird (2 v.) King Hall 
Sweet May . ] 
Sweet tender flower ( }. Stainer 
Sweet the Angelus H Smart 
Sweet the balmy Spring 
(“Story of Sayid"’) A. C. Ma k 
Sympathy (a O. Schweizer 
Tambourine player, The (4 v.) 
Schumann 
Tears, idle tears G. von Hoist 
Tell me whersis fancy bred Callcott 
Thou Heaven, blue and bright F.Abt 
Thou that Thyself with death hast 
striven c Reinecke 
Three Fishers, 


. solo) 


The (4 
WwW {We ol lecestatens 


. [ag 7 
| 196. Through murm'rous leaves G. Barte 


marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 


§ Band Parts. 


NOV ELL O 
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King 3 


César —— k 3 


with Ss. 


C, Banister 3 
Hatton 3 


Barnby 3 


Three Horsemen, The (4 v.) Woyrsch 3d 


1d to 2d. 


AND COMPANY, 


(continued). 


- Tilting (4 v 
| 322: | Love's me 

| 37 .“§To a night: 

167. * To a skylark Chas. H. Lloyd 

| 367. To blossoms... P. Bowie 

*§ To-day and to-morrow. +H. Clarke 

To Harmony _... Nicolai von Wilm 

To Sea (2v.) Myles B. Foster 

.* To stay at home is best B. Tours 

Tothe March winds Marie Wurm 

355 * Totherainin Summer  T. Wendt 

| 369.*§To the skylark ... «. W. Bendall 

300.*§To the woods Hamilton Clarke 

Torrent, The A. W. Marchant 

True life to live . G. Bartel 

Twelve 

Twilig ht ... 


L. Sinigaglia 


we(gv.)s 
W. Bendall 


gale 


Franz Ab 
Ww. Bendall 


by the clock (21 v.) C.H. Lloyd 3 


G. Roberti 3 


Twilight star, ‘ihe J. Barnby 
Two Garden Songs— 
“Love smeasure,” “ Tilting’ 
Under the greenwood tree (4 v.) 
Marie J. A. Wurm 
: H, Marschner 
Joachim Raff 
Felix Woyrsch 
‘ F. Hiller 


(4 Vv.) 


Upward 
Vicissitude : 
Vicissitude (4v . . 
Vigil eco . 
Violet, The 
Voice of Spring, The A. H. Behrend 
Voice of the grass, The (2 v.) 
King Hall 
Voice of the western wind J. Barnby 
Vox Amoris Otto Schweizer 
Waken, day isdawnivg Mackenzie 
Waken not the sleeper (2 voices) 
C. Reinecke 
Wanderer’s greeting, The Franz Abt 
Wanderer’s night-song, The F. Hiller 
Water Lilies (4 v.) . Pointer 
Water Lily, The Nicolai von Wilm 
Water-Lily, The . T. Wendt 
Water-nymphs, The ‘Henry Smart 
Waterfall, The (2 v.) J. Kinross 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown 
B. Tours 
P. C. Buck 
Bishop 
*. Hiller 





Weep you nomore ... 
Weicome to this place “ v.) 
Were L a bird 
What can ——— do 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
What can the stars be Joachim Raff 
When does a maiden ... i 
When Evening’siwilight J. L. Hatton 
W hene’er the sounding harp Brahms 
Whenever life some joy — bring 
(4 voices) M. Wurm 
When glowsa heart ‘Tenchion Raff 
When Summer dies B. Luard-Selby 
When two are lovers Cari Reinecke 
Where arethe angels J, L. Hatton 
Where deepest shadows Franz Abt 
Whither away C. Villiers Stanford 
Who shail be fairest T.S. Holland 
Willow and its lesson, The (2 v.) 
Myles B. Foster 
Wings of Sleep, The C. H. Lloyd 
Winter . . King Hail 
Winter hath not a bloss: om, The 
C. Reinecke 
L. Sinigaglia 
W.S. Bennett 





23. Winter Song, A 
.*§ With a laugh 

7.* Wood-nymphs, The 

Wood-nymphs'’ call, The 

\V oe to him (2 voices) C. Reinecke 

e shining stars (Canon) R. Wiirst 

Ye Spotted Snakes . J. D. Davis 

.* Yet once again ( Magic Flute) Mozart 

}.* You stole my love (4 v.) (Arr. by F. 

yp W. Macfarren 

Yor ir love ...Granville Bantock 

t Joy,and Hope J. L. Hatton 

‘ough the woodland Hiller 


P.C. Buck 


Zephyrt 


eacn 


LIMITED 


"G. J. Bennett 3d. 


3d 


3d 
34. 


F. Hiller 3 : 


Henry Smart 3 
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THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO IS 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE WEBER. 


Made in our perfectly equipped factory at Hayes, Middlesex. 





The two greatest pianists of the day selected this instrument on which to give 
their performances, and it is highly esteemed by professional musicians in 
every quarter of the globe. 


THE WEBER PIANO. 


(BRITISH BUILT) 


has over half-a-century’s reputation, and its supremacy as an instrument 
is due to a combination of the highest qualities of touch and tone with 
that elusive virtue known to pianists as “soul.” 


The Weber Piano Catalogue, illustrating all models of this famous Piano, will be seni 
6n application. 


‘<m.. THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, "é 
“A ZZOLIAN HALL, i 
135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. “= 








Te 


SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1892. 


H Monthly Periodical devoted to the interests of 
Music in Schools. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


PRICE THREE-HALFPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING PostaGE, Two SHILLINGS, 








This Journal is established to minister to the needs of the acting teachers, pupil teachers, and 
Student teachers in training colleges for the. public primary schools. Music in public and_ private 
middle-class schools also receives adequate attention. Articles are contributed by specialists on the 
numerous difficulties met with in teaching class singing ; courses of lessons ; answers to examination 
Papers ; reports of school concerts, competitions, training college and school examinations ; reviews of 
School music, &c. Each number contains five or six pages of vocal music (printed in both notations), 
Suitable for school use and exercises in sight singing. ‘The music in each number may also be 


purchased separately. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Marshall «Ros 


SUPERB GRAN Ds UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE | 


HOSE who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
+. always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively shy ery qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has n treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has literally 
been “rained towards perfection, and the result is an instrament which is 
almost human in its responsiveness. 

The artist who avails himself of this wonderful instrument as a means 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appeal when 
riven to an audience in such an exceptional manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal works 

f the great Composers can <r | be adequately realised when interpreted 
on the Piano of Perfection—the instrument which bears the name of 
MARSHALL AND ROSE. 

The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it 


Kindly call or write for Lilustrated Catalogue No. 112 to the Manufacturers 


Sin HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lrp., 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 283, Regent St., London, W. 


DEBENHAM PIANO GALLERIES He 


DEBENHAMS, LTD., have purchased from the Controller appointed by the JG 
Board of Trade the Premises, Stock of Pianos, Tuning Connection and other Bi 
effectsof the Firmof C. Bechstein, and willcarry on the business in future, as under: 
DEBENHAM PIANO GALLERIES 

Will be devoted to the sale of the very best Pianos of English and French 
manufacture, which can be tried side by side under more favourable conditions 
than anywhere else in London. 

WIGMORE HALL, 

The Concert Hall will be re-opened shortly under the above name, and 

will be under the same management asformerly. Any make of Pianomay be used. 
WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, 

These are the most convenient and best appointed Music Studios in London, 

having been specially -uilt for the purpose. 
TUNING AND REPAIRS. 

The services of the expert technical Staff formerly employed by the Firm 

of Bechstein have been retained. 


WIGMORE HALL 


(Late BECHSTEIN HALL), 


32-40. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


London :—Printed by Novai.o ann Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Scho, W. 
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